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INTRODUCTION 


` 


The desirability and possibility of an international standard 
classification of occupations was considered, simultaneously with 
an international classification of industries, by the First Inter- 
national Conference of Labour Statisticians, convened in 1923.1 


, The following recommendation was made : 


Occupied persons should be classified in the first instance according 
to the industry in which they are employed, and within each industry 
| they may be further classified according to their individual occupations. 

When it is not possible to give this double classification in sufficient 
/ detail to show the total number of workers in each individual typical 
| occupation, it is necessary to make a second classification of all occupied 
| persons according to their individual occupations, so that for compa- 
tative purposes two separate classifications will be available, (a) by 
_ industry and (b) by individual occupation. 


This was circulated to the Governments ; no further action was 
taken at that time in relation to the occupational classification. 
In 1938, the Committee of Statistical Experts of the League 
of Nations, considering the different systems of classifications of 
the gainfully occupied population, ‘ accepted the view, already 
expressed by. other conferences of statisticians, that a classifica- 
tion according to the three following principles: (a) by branches 
of economic activity, (b) by personal status, and (c) by 
individual occupation, is necessary to obtain an adequate picture 
of the economic and social structure of the population ” ? ; however, 
while realising the value and importance of an occupational classi- 
fication in national statistics of the gainfully occupied population, 
the Committee did not think it necessary to make recommendations 
concerning a classification by individual occupations for interna- 
tional purposes. 
; The Sixth International Conference of Labour Statisticians, 
meeting in Montreal in August 1947, adopted the following reso- 


1 See I.L.O., Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 1: Systems of Classification 
of Industries and Occupations (Geneva, 1923); and No. 4: International Conference 
Y Labour Statisticians, Geneva, 1923, Resolution I, paragraph 1 (Geneva, 1924), 


‘Sta * See League or Nations: Studies and Reports on Statistical Methods, No. 1, 
tistics of the Gainfully Occupied Population (Geneva, 1938). k 
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lution as one of the conclusions reached during the course of its 


survey of certain aspects of employment, unemployment and - oa 
labour force statistics : ri 


The Sixth International Conference of Labour Statisticians, 

Noting the desirability of establishing an international standard 
classification of occupations which would permit comparisons between 
the numbers engaged, the rates of remuneration, the hours of work 


and appropriate Specialised Agencies, the problems involved in the 
establishment of such a standard classification of occupations with a 
view to the possible placing of this subject on the agenda of a future 
International Conference of Labour Statisticians. 


The Manpower Conference held in Rome in January 1948 M 
and the Subcommittee on Manpower of the Economic Commission — Z 
for Europe both took great interest in the subject of occupational 
nomenclatures, with special reference to the migration of workers, » , 
and in December 1948 the International Labour Office convened a — 
European meeting of experts on technical problems of employment 

service organisation. This meeting, devoting special attention to 

the problems involved in definitions of specific occupations, 
recommended that the International Labour Office should : 


collect and collate information on the systems of occupational 
descriptions and their effectiveness as instruments of. placement in 
national employment services so that the Office may be in a position to 
assist countries which seek its aid at the various stages of development ~ i 
their services ; SA ata 
ia fb) consult experts on the possibility of establishing general 
principles which should be applied to national systems, and, if substan- 
tial agreement can be obtained, recommend the general principles to 
the various countries ; cue x" x 
(c) continue the enquiries directed to individual countries as to 
the descriptions in use in various countries, whether published or not, 
of those occupations of present concern in current migration move- 
ments, 


and also remarked that systems of definitions of occupations 
should not be confused with those systems of classification gt Le | 
occupations for statistical purposes which exist in most copines. A 
Finally, in view of the taking of numerous population CRUE 
around 1950, it is essential that action on an international classi- a 
fication of occupations should be taken as speedily as possible. f 


` 
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At its 104th Session, in March 1948, the Governing Body of - 
the International Labour Office placed the subject of an interna- 
tional classification of occupations upon the agenda of the Seventh 
International Conference of Labour Statisticians. At its 103rd 
Session, in December 1947, it had already authorised the calling 
of a preliminary meeting of experts, which met in April 1948 to 
consider a first draft prepared by the Office. 

The tentative list of major groups which was agreed upon 
at this meeting, together with a general statement of the problem 
and a reclassification of the Canadian list of occupations under 
the proposed major groups, as furnished by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics of Canada, was circulated to the statistical offices of 
the different countries for their comments and suggestions. 

The observations contained in the thirty-six replies received 
from the Governments were carefully studied and taken into 
account in the draft report prepared by the Office for the second - 
preliminary meeting of experts, which the Governing Body, 
at its 104th Session, authorised to convene for the purpose of 

, considering the agenda and defining the scope of the items to be 
discussed at the Seventh International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians. t 

The draft report of the Office has been amended in consideration 
of the suggestions and observations of this second preliminary 
meeting of experts, held in Geneva in May 1949, and a proposed 
classification of occupations is presented below in Chapter V. 

The concept of the unit to be classified, t.e., “ occupation ” 
in the present case, must be clearly defined before any classification | 

À is undertaken. Chapter I aims to make clear the distinction be- 


tween the occupation and the industry of an individual, as well as 
between his occupation and his personal status. 

The general features of an international classification of occu- 
pations will depend partly upon the uses for which it is intended ; 
w of the various purposes that may be served by an occu- 


a revie cu 
| pational classification is therefore necessary. This is supplied in 
Chapter IL | \ p £ 
| Since the accuracy of the data to be classified conditions to 
f a great extent the methods of classification, the important diffi- 


culties raised by the basic data are examined at lengthin Chapter ITT. 

Chapter IV contains & study of the various methods that 
may be considered in the drafting of an international classifi- 
cation of occupations, as well as of the major problems involved, 
and presents the method followed in this report. 


Tes 
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In Chapter V, the proposed list of major groups and subgroups 
is analysed in detail ; reference is made to the numerous suggestions 
made by the various statistical offices, which have been taken into 
account so far as possible. 

Chapter VI deals with the problems involved in the setting 
up of internationally comparable occupational unit groups and 
specific occupations. 

The report concludes with the proposed resolutions, in Chapter 
VIL, and three appendices intended to assist the Conference in its 
discussions. 


LA 


CHAPTER I 


THE CONCEPT OF OCCUPATION 


The Sixth International Conference of Labour Statisticians 
adopted a resolution concerning statistics ofemployment, unemploy- 
ment and the labour force? which in particular emphasised that 
in population censuses 

Information should be made available on employment, unemploy- 
ment and the labour foree— 

(a) for occupational groups, 

(e) by industrial status, p 

({) for the branches of economic activity specified in the interna- 
tional standard classification of industries ; 


thus corroborating the recommendations of the League of Nations - 


Committee of Statistical Experts on this point. 

Tt is generally recognised that for purposes of international 
comparison the most important element among the three mentioned 
above is the classification by branch of economic activity or indus- 
try. Totals by branches of economic activity are compiled in a 
majority of population censuses. They are of value for analysing 
the distribution of manpower and labour supply, the demand for 
labour and problems of labour transfer. Furthermore, they serve 
as a basis for current series on employment in manufacturing 
industries which most industrially developed nations now obtain. 
In the classification of data by industry a new advance in inter- 
national comparability has been made with the adoption of the 
international standard industrial classification of all economic 
activities by the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. It is to be assumed, therefore, that as a first and minimum 
requisite the data on the labour force obtained from population 
census enumerations will be classified by industry. 

The classification of the labour force by industrial status (or 
status of the individual in respect of his employment), is made 


7 ies and Reports, New Series, No. 7 (Part 4): The Sixth 
FRET A of Labour ‘Statisticians, Resolution I, paragraph 17 


(Geneva, 1948), p. 55. 
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in most population censuses, and comprises at least the following 
divisions : 

(a) workers for public or private employers (often divided 
into salaried employees and wage earners), 

(b) employers, 

(c) persons who work for their own account without employees, 

(d) unpaid family workers. 


In dealing with a classification of occupations, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that occupational groupings should be supple- 


- mented, in addition to industrial distributions, by industrial 


status groupings; cross-classifications of occupational data by 


* industry or industrial status will give the océupational distribution 


of the labour force its full meaning. &, 

The third major classification of the labour force—the occupa- 
tional distribution—is the subject of the present report. It seems 
useful to review the definition of “ occupation ’’, and especially 
to point out the differences between occupation and branch of 
economic activity or industry, and between occupation and indus- 
trial status. 


DEFINITION 


The Sixth International Conference of Labour Statisticians , | Fe 


adopted the following definition of “ occupation ” 1 : 


Le 
« Occupation ” is the trade, profession or type of work performed 
by the individual, irrespective of the branch of economic activity to 
which he is attached. 


This definition corresponds to the concept generally accepted 
as defined in the few existing national classifications of occupations 
which present a definition of the term “ occupation ”, such as 
in the introduction to Ireland’s Census of Population for 1936 : 


TE : ibed. 

For the purpose of classif; the occupations of persons describe! 

on the cennik hedas Anne tion is defined as the kind of work 
performed in earning a living irrespective of where and for what purpose 
it is performed. person follows his occupation within a Slee 
industry or service. Some occupations are peculiar to particular 


industries or services (grain miller, jam boiler, tram driver), others ` 


are found in many industries and services (clerk, motor driver, paekan) 
Classification of the people by occupation thus brings together, tas 
numbers of persons engaged in the same type of work regardless of the 
purpose for which such work is carried out. ; 


1 Resolution I, paragraph 14, op. cit., p. 54. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OCCUPATION AND INDUSTRY 


Perhaps the best detailed description of the difference between 
the “ occupation ” and the “industry” of an individual is to 
be found in the 1931 Census of England and Wales, Classification 
of Occupations : 


The occupation of any person is the kind of work which he or she 
performs, and this alone determines the particular group in an occupa- ` 


tional classification to which the person is assigned: The nature of ` 


the factory, business or service in which the person is employed has no 
bearing upon the classification of his occupation, except to the extent — 
that it enables the nature of his duties to be more clearly defined. = 

It is a person’s occupation, i.e., the nature of his work, which 
determines the type and degree of the strains, physical or mental, to 
which he is subjected, and the conditions generally under which his ! 
working life is lived. These are in the main independent of his indus- 
trial association, i.e. of the industry or service which affords him. 
employment. Hence, it follows that a satisfactory occupational classi- 
fication must ignore the irrelevant consideration of industry, group- 
ing together, e.g., all clerks, whether employed in insurance, trade 
or railway transport, etc. 


In “ Conditions of Economic Progress ”, Colin Clark has also 
stressed the differences between the two notions of “ occupation ”” 
and “industry ”, as follows : 


A man’s occupation is the type.of work which he performs ; his 
industry is the type of goods or servicés.which his employer produces. 
Apparently similar categories will mean quite different things in 
accordance with whether we are looking at the industrial or occupa- 
tional grouping of the population. ‘Thus in the last census of England 
and Wales (males) there were 146,000 electricians shown by the occupa- 
tional census. On the other hand, the industrial heading, “ electrical 
installations, cables and apparatus °, employing 200,000 males, only 
employs 57,000 males who were occupationally “ electricians ”. Under 
this industrial heading were found large numbers of men of occupations 


. recorded as metal moulders, metal machinists, fitters, commercial 


travellers, draughtsmen, clerks and general labourers. In some indus- ` 


1 
tries, such as coal mining, the bulk of those employed are occupation- : & 


ally miners also ; in other industries à very wide diversity of :occupa- 


tions will be employed. à 3 


The occupation and the industry are clearly two distinct points _ 
of view from which the economic activity of the population may 
be regarded. The first is what the individual does, the second 


shows the position 0 
soe ifc tion of the population according to 


is of lassific 
ihe pie OF 3° eae rformed by the individual, but the 


industries is not the work pe r 
character of the establishment, even though the eo es 


42 á 


£ the worker in the economic structure of the 
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the establishment is furnished by the individual, whereas the 
- basis for a classification of occupations will be the work performed 
by the individual, even if the information is to be gathered through 
establishment reports. 

1 To summarise—a classification according to industries classi- 
fies a person according to the nature of the establishmert, under- 
taking or service with which the worker is connected ; a classi- 
fication according to occupations should classify a person accord- 
ing to the nature of the work he performs personally, irrespective 
of the industry with which he is connected. 

Tt is true that certain occupations exist in only one industry 
—for example, coal miners in the mining industry—but a great 
number of occupations are found in most industries ; electricians 
or truck drivers are not occupations peculiar to a single industry, 
but are distributed in all industrial groups. For example, the 
group of electricians of the United States classification (which is 
restricted to the skilled electricians) comprises 197,000 persons 
to be found mainly in the following industries : 


jcoal mining. se + ee ee hans 6,000 
« metal mining. .--- . . . + + + + + 1,400 
FCONRÉLUCHION As gs, ew athe. taire te Wet em eme me 58,600 
cotton manufactures... . . . . . + . . 1,100 
pulp, paper and paper board IS, Aiari 1,800 
miscellaneous chemical industries. . . - - 2,100 
petroleum refining... . . ++ +++ + 1,600 
blast furnaces, steel works and rolling mills 9,400 
miscellaneous iron and steel industries . - ,100 
non-ferrous metal primary products. . . . 1,300 
electrical machinery and equipment... - 7,200 
miscellaneous machinery. . + + + + «+ + : 2,800 
aircrafts and parts . . . . . + + + + : 1,400 
automobiles and automobile equipment. . 5,000 
ship and boat building and repairing. . . 5,200 
miscellaneous manufacturing industries . . 1,300 
railroads and railroad repair shops. . . - 9,100 
street railways and bus lines. -- +++ : 2,300 
telephone M. cree por ty Lei 1,500 
electric light and power. . + + + + + + : 22,800 
wholesale trade. . . . . : + « + +e 1,400 
household appliances and radio stores. - . 7,500 
miscellaneous repair services. . . +--+ : 4,500 
theatres and motion pictures... . + -=-~ 3,100 
educational services. . . . . . . + +++ 1,100 


14 In censuses of population and other surveys obtaining their data direct 
from individuals, each individual should be classified according to the establish- 
ment from which he derives his livelihood.” (International Standard Industrial 
Classification of all Economic Activities, Official Records of the Economic and 
Social Council, United Nations.) 


} 
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medical and other health services. . . . . 1,400 


national defence. . . . . . . NO À 2,700 
state and local government . . . . . . . 3,800 


Table I below is also of interest, as showing, for certain workers 
insured against unemployment in 1913 in the United Kingdom, 
their classification both according to their personal occupations 
and the industry with which they were connected : 


TABLE I. UNITED KINGDOM : CLASSIFICATION BY OCCUPATION 
AND INDUSTRY OF CERTAIN WORKERS IN 1913 


A Industries 
: Total 


incl 
Occupations Construc- R =: Pippy Construc- aang 
Building | tion of |puilding |andiron | tion of | indus- 
works founding vehicles tries 

Carpenters and 

joiners . . . |147,452 3,177 | 13,871 | 10,118 4,940 | 191,561 
Plumbers . . . | 43,726 688 3,047 2,808 564 | 52,950 
Platers, rivet- 

ers, and 

boiler makers 412 8,018 | 53,801 | 41,601 2,640 | 102,926 
Fitters and 

turners . . . 5,138 | 2,287 |. 12,497 |240,721 | 33,261 | 319,562 
Smiths , . . . 2,660 | 1,346| 5,001 | 27,928 | 10,492 | 55,299 
Metal 

machinists. . 61 710| 3,634] 71,074 | 16,899 | 92,689 
Cabinet makers, 

french 

polishers, ete. 4,718 6 2,380 602 5,638 | 13,437 
Labourers. . . |321,994 | 24,973 |134,601 | 306,169 | 47,283 | 866,796 


Source : I.L.O. : Systems of Classification of Industries and Occupations, op. cit., p. 14, 


This table shows how distinct are the two classifications. Of 
the carpenters, over 25 per cent. were employed in trades other 
than the building trade, and of the platers and riveters less than 
50 per cent. were shipbuilding workers. Metal machinists were 
found in nearly all industries, only 75 per cent. being in the engineer- 


ing trade. . 5 
Table II gives some idea of the results obtained when cross- 


classifying the labour force by occupation and by industry. 
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L NES TABLE O. UNITED STATES: MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUP OF 


EMPLOYED 
AND SEX, Ý 
à 
: - ay 
È Era Agricul- 
ja = All une ini Construc- | Manu- 
# Major occupation group and sex industries Re Mining HO facturing | 
2 à | fishery ? 
| Male... - . . . . HTC LÉ 134,102,440 | 7,958,900 894,860 | 2,054,680 8,250,660 
‘Professional and semi-professional workers. 1,892,640 18,580 17,800 65,860 287,460 
Farmers and farm managers. . + «+ + + : 4,996,780 | 4,996,780 — — = 
:Propriotors, managers, and officials except 
ee sf aei 3,326,540 13,460 31,900 115,900 444,540 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers . . . 4,360,920 8,320 25,740 81,680 989,560 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers. | 4,958,680 11,380 118,380 | 1,208,660 | 2,000,220 
Operatives and kindred workers . . . - - 6,195,780 39,260 694,240 | , 160,080 2,982,800 
» Domestic service workers. . . . . . + . 145,920 — — Ge = 
| Protective service workers. . . . . s «> 670,260 4,140 4,660 6,420 76,460. 
re Servico workers, except domestic and pro- | 
3 n or na OR 1,526,240 1,740 1,300 2,460 715,360 
| Farm labourers and foremen. . . : + - + 2,733,560 | 2,733,560 = ae 74 
Labourers, except farm and mine. . . . 2,971,720 130,880 380 460,760 1,370,085 
Occupation not reported. . . . . +--+ - 323,400 800 460 2,860 24,200 
: ATOS SAVOIE MORE 11,278,920 499,600 12,660 39,540 | 2,349,620 
Professional and semi-professional workers. 1,459,940 480 280 660 32,240 
Farmers and farm managers. ....+- : 164,160 164,160 = as’ T 
5 Proprietors, managers, and officials except 
EN da A R 427,320 920 520 1,560 31,788 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers . . « 3,191,160 6,740 7,860 24,420 600,287 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers. 117,460 200 500 7,960 64,06! 
Operatives and kindred workers. . - - - 2,067,960 3,460 3,020 1,020 | 1,636,580 
Domestic service workers . . : . . + =- 1,961,280 — — = = 
Protective service workers, . . . + s - = 5,180 60 = = 380 
Service workers, except domestic and pro- 
HRORLVO EST AN Ten ee eue fer she taxe 1,254,880 1,520 440 220 13,020 
Farm labourers and foremen. . . : + + + 320,080 320,080 — — = 
Labourers, except farm and mine. . - : 102,600 1,920 — 3,700 74,200 
Occupation not reported... + + + + + : 206,900 60 40 = 7,10 


Source; UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF Commence, Bureau of the Census : Sixteenth Censis 


(Washington, 1943), p. 9. 


1 Statistics based on a 5 per cent. sample. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OCCUPATION AND INDUSTRIAL 


groupings. 


The Committee of Statistical Experts of the League of Nations a 


1 Statistics of the Gainfully Occupied Population, op. cit. 


The preceding discussion stresses the difference between 
occupation and industry. But “ occupation ” must also be clearly 
differentiated from “ industrial status » failing which, industrial 
status groupings may be erroneously included with the occupational 
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PERSONS (EXCEPT ON EMERGENCY WORK) BY MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUP 4 


MARCH 1940 1 
portation 2e 
or on, = Amuse- : ss 
Finan Business Profes- 
cations Wholesale insurance and Personal sateen FRE d cos ney 
ar and repair ii jand, relate ment — 
Mother retail’ trage real estate| services services, FREE services I reported 
Utilities 215 ï 
2,756,620 | 5,497,460 | 1,022,000 | 792,300 | 1,140,400 | 317,140 | 1,484,760 | 1,407,820 | 524,840 
79,660 107,700 15,120 27,520 62,240 76,300 | 1,000,580 126,940 . 6,880 |. 
210,040 | 1,785,220 | 218,640 97,400 92,020 64,780 38,500 | 200,220 13,020" 
412,480 | 1,635,600 583,080 56,660 59,440 19,620 84,360 393,940 60,440 
534,000 352,680 28,440 459,380 89,200 14,020 44,140 70,040 28,140 
954,080 | 893,260 10,420 83,820 | 206,900 32,940 55,480 43,080 39,420 
= LA a> = 145,920 — — _ = 
44,460 16,280 13,780 8,540 5,660 3,640 9,780 | 472,580 3,860 
61,020 | 482,760 | 126,080 15,280 | 404,540 82,020 | 228,240 34,020 11,420 
1 459,620 | 215,800 | 24,260 | 42,700 | 73,420 | 22,850 | 21,840 | 61,220 | 94,900 
8,260 8,160 2180 | 1,000 1,060 940 1,840 5,780 | 265,860 
348,680 | 2,042,600 | 463,620 | 79,260 | 2,864,340 | 83,080 | 1,835,640 | 350,100 | 310,180 
4,840 12,960 2,760 6,660 21,420 28,020 | 1,302,680 45,380 1,560 
6,780 257,920 41,960 6,060 31,720 3,880 16,520 35,180 2,540 
311,740 | 1,183,620 | 370,380 55,840 63,880 31,540 | 287,060 | 247,420 | 100,380 
4,260 24,920 740 4,160 5,340 1,120 2,540 860 2800 
9,420 | 121,920 540 4,180 | 253,200 1,900 25,040 3,220 . 4,460 
— — _ — | 1,961,280 =, 2 on es 
300 - 640 260 220 40 , 20 340 2,880 40 
7,140 | 429,940 46,000 1,340 | 520,460 16,000 | 198,580 13,520 6,700 
3,620 7,860 220 580 6,140 420 | 1,020 600 2,320 
580 2,820 760 220 860 180 1,860 1,040 | 191,380 


(1) employers ; 
(2) persons working on their own account ; 


their occupation ; 
(4) persons in re 
managers, (b), persons 1 


lof the United States, 1940: Population, the Labor Force, Occupation 


Characteristics, Table V 


gave no specific definition of the “ personal status ”, but recom- 
mended that the following groups should be distinguished : 


- (3) members of families aiding the heads of their families in 


ceipt of salaries or wages: (a) directors and 
in receipt of salaries, and (c) wage earners. 


The Sixth International Conference of Labour Statisticians 


adopted in 1947 a somewhat si lor 
a definition of “ industrial status: 


imilar recommendation, containing 


rs an ae 


‘ 
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RS : © Statistics of the “total number of employed persons ” ... should ? 
include the following industrial status groups (“ industrial status.” : 
being the status of the individual in respect of his employment) :~ ~~. 


Me (a) workers for public or private employers ; 4 


(b) employers ; UE: 
(c) persons who work for their own account without employees ; 
(d) unpaid family workers. * z 


Tt is clear from these two texts, that the personal—or indüs- 
trial—status? refers to the nature of employment of the individual. 
A2 The same occupation will often be performed by individuals of # 
| different personal status ; if a carpenter who was working in à G. 
enterprise as wage earner starts & business of his own, he changes ` 
his personal status but not his occupation ; if, while cortinuing ? 
À to work by himself, he hires one or several helpers, he bec an 
; employer; in the three cases, while he has a different personal: 
rst. status, he has still kept to the same occupation. Shifting from one - 
industrial status to another may not affect the occupation : personal 
status and occupation are independent concepts. 
In conclusion, the occupation is the kind of work performed 
: by the individual, regardless of the industry in which this work 
is performed and of the status of employment of the individual. 
It will be seen later that the clear determination of one’s exact 
‘occupation may be facilitated by the indication of the industry 
and personal status of the person concerned. Additional conside- 
rations on the content of the definition of an occupation, and 
especially as to what should be understood by “kind of work | 
performed. » will be given in Chapter IV, because of its direct 
s . bearing on methods of classification. 


i DI PEN, 

1 Resolution I, paragraph 10, op. cit., P- 54. The Population: Co =m) = 
at its Fourth Session, reaffirmed these four major divisions. considered 
“The expressions “ industrial status ” and “ personal status 870 00m a 
as equivalent for the purposes of this report. 


sy de 


CHAPTER II 


THE USES OF OCCUPATIONAL DATA 


The usefulness of occupational classifications has been stressed 
many times and has obviously increased of late, since a number 
of countries have recently prepared national nomenclatures or. 
classifications of occupations, or revised the existing ones. 

Occupational classifications are of great help in the analysis of 
current data relating to unemployment, employment possibilities, 
labour markets, migration, training, wage comparisons, work 
injuries, occupational diseases, ete. For the study of these problems, 
it is necessary to have at one’s disposal as reference data the tabu- 
lations of population censuses by occupations. Such tabulations serve 
many analytical purposes.. For instance, the Introduction to the 
French Nomenclature analiytique des métiers et des activités indivi- 
duelles states that the Nomenclature should permit “ the groupings 
essential to the Government for decision on a policy of utilisation 
of the labour force and of immigration, involving problems such as 
the organisation of apprenticeship and of vocational training ; 
. the recruitment of labour force ; the enumeration of labour force 
in enterprises; the setting up of forecasts and the direction of 
labour force displacements in view of the execution of a plan of 
production ; the preparation of industrial mobilisations ; the mili- 
tary assignment of new recruits and of reserves ; the tabulation 
of the censuses of population ”. 

A brief review of the uses of a classification of occupations in 
the analysis of these current data might throw light upon the 
conditions under which such a classification should be drawn up. 


~“ UNEMPLOYMENT 


Although analyses of unemployed persons according to the 
last industry in which they were occupied is of great significance 
point of view, a distribution of unemployed 
ns seems essential to possess a clear knowledge 


ed by the unemployment situation. 


from an economic 
workers by occupatio 
of the problems rais 


"A 
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Already, in many countries, statistics of unemployment are 
given by occupational groupings, for instance, in the Scandinavian 
countries. It is certainly as important to know that there is severe 
unemployment in the occupation of carpenter as to be aware of 
full employment in the building industry ; for, as carpenters are 
to be found not only in building but also in engineering, shipbuilding 
and in many manufacturing industries where the enterprise is 
important enough to have its own carpenter, there might be a 
surplus of carpenters even when the building trade is pros- 
perous. Data on unemployment by industry, if not also given by 
occupation, may lead to wrong conclusions ; it is important to 
know whether there are too many or too few maintenance workers, 
a surplus or a deficiency of clerks ; manufacturing industries may 
be prosperous while simultaneously there is a surplus of mainten- 
ance or clerical workers. An industrial classification will not 


suffice to show this, but it will be clear when an occupational =~ ; 


grouping is given. 

International comparisons ‘of unemployment situations will 
be impossible from the occupational point of view until the major 
occupational groups according to which the unemployment figures 
are presented are the same in the various countries. ; 


ANALYSIS OF THE LABOUR MARKET 


Employment offices often publish their statistical data on an 
industrial grouping basis. This answers the need for knowing 
the industrial distribution of available jobs, for a view of pros- 
perous industries or those needing manpower. But without 
an occupational cross-classification of these industrially grouped 


data, it is unlikely that the exact situation of the labour market 
will be understood. An industry may at the same time be lacking \ 


in manpower and have numerous unemployed workers (that is, 
the industry where they were previously occupied). If the occu- 
pations needing manpower and the occupations exercised by the 
unemployed workers are different—if the textile industry: needs 
clerks, or stenographers, or typists, and the unemployed persons 
previously working in that industry are weavers—the vacant 


jobs cannot be filled by the persons out of work. Grouped by ` 


industry, available jobs and persons seeking jobs will appear to 


co-exist-in the same industry ; while if these data are cross-classi-" y 
fied by occupations, the lack of correspondence between available . 


var E 
jobs and the jobs which the persons seeking, work are able to 


É the placement 


‘seeking work, information 0: 
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perform will appear clearly. Moreover, classifying the persons 
seeking jobs according to the industry in which they were last— 
or are still—employed is of little interest ; the important point 
is to have an idea of their occupations, since, to put them back 
to work, or to place them in another job, it is necessary to find 
a post in the same occupation, no matter in what industry. 

It may be thought that the classification by major occupational 
groups would be insufficient, since, for example, woodworkers in 
the same group are not absolutely interchangeable—a carpenter 
may not be replaced by a sawyer. It is true that a shipbuilding 
carpenter will be more easily put back to work in that industry— 
provided jobs are available—than in building; his occupation is 
somewhat different from that of a house-building carpenter. 
But which will give more significant results, to group all carpenters 
together, or to group together all persons from the same industry, 
for example, carpenters and clerks in shipbuilding ? Obviously 
the best plan would be to present data referring to job seekers 
cross-classified by occupation and industry ; the study of such 
tables, even if the groups are few and therefore large in coverage, 
will give a clear and comprehensive picture of the labour market. 


~ PLACEMENT 


of the labour market can only yield general indi- 


The analysis ž 
ation and for that purpose detailed 


cations on the employment situ 


information is not needed. } Ki 
On the other hand, at the action level, where it is a question 


of finding a person to fit an available job or a job for a person 
i f the greatest possible detail becomes 
necessary, on the requirements of the job to be filled or on the 
exact potentialities of the person to be placed in employment. 
w In this case, a detailed nomenclature of occupations, supple- 
mented by à thorough definition of each occupation, will be indis- 
pensable in the determination of the possible persons to fill a job, 
or of the possible jobs which a person might fill. Of course, no 
Jature, however detailed, will replace the human aspects of 
nomencl > problem. Of two persons finally considered as 
Jable job, well described and defined, one will be 
P re sn not: not only de true et EP 
t simply the skill or experience which has been reported— 
ao KN qualities come into account, but also interpretation 
and : 
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by the employer and the job-seeker of the occupation, however 
well and clearly defined it may be. 

~ Nevertheless, an occupational list or nomenclature of all occu- 
pations will not only be helpful, but essential for sorting the persons 
seeking work into the smallest. possible categories. 


MIGRATION STATISTICS 


As in the previous problem, detailed descriptions of occupations, 
and therefore a nomenclature or dictionary of occupations, are 
essential for the international placement of workers, that is, for 
positive action as regards migration of workers. 

One can imagine that at the local level, if the employment 
office is small enough, adequate placements may be made without 
reference to an occupational nomenclature, because the small 
number, of persons more or less fit for a particular job can all be 
offered to the possible employer ; but placements at the national 
level, and still more at the international level, would be impossible 
without the help of some nomenclature, since costs would be prohi- 
bitive if prospective workers whose qualifications might not be 
appropriate were to be offered transport to apply for the job 
available. Thus, France may need masons ; it is obvious that if 
Italians, for instance, are to be recruited, the agency in charge of 
the placement must be sure that it is not only recruiting masons, 
but is also recruiting exactly the kind of masons that are needed 
in France. What is required and what should be available in such 
a case, is a list of international definitions of specific occupations 
containing the best possible detailed definitions and giving the 
specific term in each language corresponding as closely as possible 
to each’ internationally defined occupation. 

In this connection, the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, at its 104th Session, in March 1948, instructed 
the Office— i 


to provide accurate definitions of the jobs performed by the main 
classes of labour involved in migration movements in Europe and 
translate such definitions into the nearest equivalent terms within 
the classifications of countries and organisations concerned. 


3 /Sraristics OF TRAINING 


If manpower problems are such that the need for qualified 
workers cannot, for various reasons, be met by the national or 
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international migration of workers, a programme of technical train- 
ing may be required. Now, one is not trained in an industry, + 
but in an occupation. Thus, any data referring to training will 
necessitate international definitions of occupations, and a classi- 
fication of occupations. If international comparisons of programmes 
and achievements are to be made, the data will have to be presented 
according to.an international list and classification of occupations. 

Attention might be drawn here to the publication of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organisation, Occupational Skills of Refugees. 
This organisation, working on the basis of the United States 
dictionary and classification of occupations, has deemed it neces- 
sary to draw up a special dictionary and a classification of occu- 


' pations in order to analyse the possibilities of placement and the 


movement of the refugees. It gives, finally, in a very summarised 
classification, a distribution of the occupational possibilities of the 


refugees, as follows: 


TABLE II, OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS OF REFUGEES, 1948 


Occupational slcills CR under 31 March 1948 he September 
| Percentages 

All groups. . . ess . ++: M 100 100 
Professional and managerial. . - : 12.8 12.5 
Clerical and sales . . >. i. +. 6.1 6.3 
SOrVICÉS A os. Pi +: ee ET MEL 7.8 6.5 
Agricultural. . e . + + + «2: 22.3 22.3 - 
Skilled, manufacturing. > + + * : 19.1 18:5 
Skilled, non-manufacturing : : + : 9.8 10.1 
Semi-skilled and apprentices .-- - 7.0 6.6 
Helpers and labourers . > - : : : 3.9 5.8 
Inexperienced . . . + + + + + * 11.2 11.4 


f 
\/Waan COMPARISONS 


tes are fixed for individual occupations, even where such 


Wage ra 
standards are set up within the framework of each industry. 


Any international comparison of wage rates should therefore 
be made by occupations. An international comparison of wages 
) is published in the Year Book of Labour — 


(hourly rates or earnings 
Statistics of the International Labour Office, based on thirty 


occupations. It is clear from these tables that, apart from the 


difficulties of securing comparable hourly wages, owing to differences 
bonuses, an important drawback lies in 


with regard to. various 1 
the differences in the data collected by the different countries in 
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reference to the occupation itself, Still, only the most commonly 
known occupations have been retained. 

One would expect, for a full-scale comparison of wages, to 
be in possession of data on a very large number of occupations, 
giving the wage rates for each occupation in each industrial 
group, where it is to be found. It is clear that such data can be 
of comparable value only if the occupations for which the data 
are collected are practically identical. Since terms or names of 
apparently identical occupations in the various countries often 
involve differences in “kind of work performed”, therefore 
involving differences in wages, it would be necessary, for any 
careful comparison, to have at one’s disposal a detailed definition 
of the job performed, accompanied by a dictionary in the different 
languages of the terms which correspond to the international 
definition. 


f t 
/Work INJURIES AND OCOUPATIONAL DISEASES 


The data concerning work injuries have generally been computed 
by industries ; for instance, frequency rates are computed by the 
division of the number of employees killed (or injured) by the 
number of man-years of employment in the industry concerned. 

Obviously, the risks involved in working in a given job are 
twofold : some pertain to the establishment—an unskilled labourer 
working in a gunpowder plant is subject to the risk of an explosion ; ; 
others pertain to the job performed—a tool-fitter, in whatever 
industry he works, is subject to the risk involved in the use of his 
machine and tools. Consequently, it is clear that a classification 

- of work injuries by occupations, and the computation of frequency . 
rates by occupational groupings, would throw significant light 
on the degree of hazard. an ý 

In this case, as in that of occupational diseases, international By 
comparisons would be of the greatest interest, provided that the 
specific occupations or the occupational groups compared are the » 
same ; thus again the need arises for international definitions of : 
specific occupations and an international classification of occu- 
pations. 


à 
7 


TABULATION OF POPULATION CENSUSES 


Current data on the various items noted above become really 
valuable only if an adequate background is furnished ; it is in the 
light of data furnished by population censuses on the detailed. 


` 


Me, 2 


` personal stat 
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structure of the labour force that the data on unemployment, 
the labour market, work injuries, etc., have their full value. In 
particular, classifications similar to those used in tabulating 
current data are fundamental in population censuses, for compu- 
tation of rates, percentage distributions, etc. If occupational 
groupings of various data are to be used, it is therefore essential 
in tabulation of population censuses to have at one’s disposal a 
classification of labour force by occupations; these data will 
especially serve as points of reference or benchmark materials. 
Thus, unemployment data distributed by occupations, though 
interesting in themselves, will be much more informative when 
brought into comparison, by computation of percentages, with 
the numerical importance of each occupational group in the 
labour force. 

Rates of unemployment are already computed in various 
countries ; it is obvious that they would be all the more useful if 
they were computed by occupational groups, since they would 
indicate, for instance, whether there is more unemployment 
among clerks than among farm labourers, in relation to the numeri- 
cal importance of these two groups in the country studied, or 
whether there is more unemployment among clerks in country 
A than among clerks in country B. In the volume on “ Occupa- 
tional Characteristics” of the 16th census of the United States 
(1940) it is noted, in reference to the cross-classification of labour 
force by occupation and industry, that “the figures are useful 
as an indication of the number of persons with essential skills 
who would be made available for war production through conversion 
or curtailment of less essential industrial activities. The data 
are also useful in connection with vocational guidance studies, 
as the statistics reflect the proad occupational needs of each 


industry ”.- 


The occupational classification of the labour force will yield 


interesting results when analysed ; it is closer, together with 
us classifications, to social considerations than is a 
Depending on the economic organi- 
rned, an occupational classification 
ture of the evolution of the number 
or in distribution, for instance, 
for, in the latter, all the persons 
entioned categories who are employed in 
ts will not be counted in services or 
information will be all the more 


classification by industries. 

gation of the country concer 
will presumably give à better pic 
of persons working Im services 
than an industrial classification, 
n the two m 
hmen! 
that such 


engaged i à 
manufacturing establis 
distribution. It is clear 
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useful if the tabulation of the labour force by occupations is very 
detailed ; then it will be possible to furnish the answer to a number 
of questions of fundamental importance, such as the absolute 
numbers or the proportion to the total population of persons 
following a given occupation—machinists, for instance—in the 
various countries. : 5 

If international comparisons are to be obtained, the need for 
consistent groupings and definitions, and therefore for an interna- 
tional classification of occupations, is manifest. 

The occupational data in a census are most significant and reveal- 
ing when they are cross-classified by industry, and especially if 
they are also cross-classified by personal status. It will then be 
possible to analyse certain main features of the various industries 
and produce useful comparisons in time and in space. Separate 
figures can be given, for the textile industry for instance, of the 
number of individuals who are following occupations performed 
in the textile industry only, as well as of those who are following 
occupations not confined to the textile industry, such as turners, 
locksmiths, stokers, etc., or clerks, stenographers, etc. A picture 
can then be drawn of the proportion of maintenance workers, of 
distribution personnel, of clerical and administrative staff, in each 
industry. Comparisons with the situation in previous censuses, 
and especially with the similar data collected in other countries, 
will yield particularly interesting results ; but it is obvious that - 
such comparisons between various countries will be meaningful 
only if data are obtained on the same basis, that is, on the basis 
of an international classification of occupations, cross-classified 
by industry. 

For purposes of presenting data on such a basis, the occupa- 
tional distribution of the labour force in even a limited number 
of groups would be sufficient to produce useful results, provided 
that the groupings are the same in all the countries compared. 

It should be pointed out that an occupational distribution of 
the population, independent of the industrial or personal status 
groupings, yields a great deal of information which an industrial 
distribution of the labour force does not furnish. First of all, 
it should be recalled that only a detailed occupational classifi- 
cation will give indications as to the total number of carpenters, 
tool-fitters, stenographers, physicians, etc., in the labour force ; 
and these questions often arise in many studies. But even when 
only figures for large occupational groups are given, if general 
totals by broad occupational groups seem to furnish little supple- 
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mentary information in addition to that given by the more or less 
similar industrial groupings, the details of cross-classification of 
the data show the inter-relations between occupations and indus- 
tries, which may be completely obscured or blanketed without 
such cross-classifications under totals of approximately the 
same importance in corresponding occupational and industrial 
groups. 
For instance, the census of 1931 for England and Wales presents . 

the following table : Industrial group, Order VI: Manufacture of 
metals, machines, implements, conveyances, jewellery, watches : 


Fotal, males and females. . . +--+ MU 2185136 


Production, repair and maintenance. . 1,619,567 
Transport and communications. . . . - . : 45,504 
Commerce and finance (excluding clerks) . . 34,678 
Professional... + 2. R eleve, ne ee 12,859 
Domestic and personal... + + + + + +++ = 13,908 
Clerical staff... + + + + + + ts RL 185 721" 
Warehouse, storekeeping and packing. . . . 60,856 
Stationary engine-drivers, etc. + + + i = «+ 34,318 

x 177,725 


Undistributable (mainly labourers)... . 


Of the persons working in this industrial group, 26 per cent. 
at least have an occupation which can be found in many other 
industries ; their occupation is not specially related to the manu- 
industry, and should they lose their present 
asily re-employed in another industry. 
dered as auxiliary workers to that’ 
their presence may be’ to its good 


functioning. Moreover, out of the remaining 74 per cent., an 
important part are repair and maintenance workers, such as elec- 
trical engineers and fitters, woodworkers, bricklayers, masons, 
ete., who also are not exclusively related to the particular industry 


facture of metals, etc., 
job, they might expect to be e 
They might almost be consi 
industry, however important 


concerned. 
The preceding observations may be summarised as follows : 
some international comparisons are possible on the basis of relative- 
ly broad, internationally comparable groupings of occupations : 
t, of labour markets, of statistics of 


analysis of unemploymen x t 
training and more generally comparisons of the occupational struc- 


ture of the labour force of the various countries ; other international 
comparisons, such as comparison of wages, migration statistics, 
work’ injuries, occupational diseases, ete., require a detailed inter- 
national definition of each specific occupation for which data are 


to be collected in each country. 


' 
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Thus, two tasks should be considered : 


(1) an international classification of occupations, independent 
of industrial groupings or of personal status groupings, showing at 
least major groups of occupations, and wherever possible more 
detailed subgroups ; P 

(2) international definitions of specific occupations, indicating, 
for each specific occupation, a detailed definition of the kind of 
work performed, supplemented by a list of the occupational titles 
corresponding, in the various languages, to the given definition. 


These two tasks, though they should be combined in the 
ultimate phase of the work, can be undertaken independently. 
Tf time permitted, the possibility of setting up detailed internation- 
al definitions of occupations would be examined before the setting 
up of a classification, since the establishment of occupational 
groups and subgroups would be easier on the basis of well-defined 
specific occupations. But the making of such a “ dictionary ” 
would take some considerable time and, to be of real value, would 
involve the contribution of technicians of each major branch of 
technique, together with consultations on detailed points with the 
different Governments. Itis a task which can only be done over 
a period of years An international classification of occupations, 
on the other hand, is urgently needed, and, if at all possible, should 
be available in time for use in the 1950 censuses of occupations. 
It should also be pointed out, as will be stressed in the next chapter, 
that the occupational data to be tabulated will often be ill-defined, 
and the existence of detailed international definitions would be 
of little help in the tabulation and classification of occupations in 
population census data. \ 


1 For an appreciation of the task involved, see UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
or LABor: Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Introduction. 


CHAPTER III 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE BASIC INFORMATION 
` ON OCCUPATION 


The information on an individual’s occupation will be obtained 
through a statement, made generally by the person concerned, 
sometimes by a relative or a person connected with the individual 
(home interviews), or by the employer (establishment enquiries). 
The value of the information collected depends on the information 
in the possession of the informant, how accurately he conveys 
the information, and the care with which the enumerator makes 
his enquiry, checks the answers and enters the result. 

Persons enumerated, when asked to report their occupation, 
do so most of the time in a vague and imprecise way ; thus, in the 
volume on “ Comparative Occupation Statistics ° of the 16th 
Population Census of the United States it is noted that, 


us occupational returns at the 16th census that 
were classified with difficulty. The chief difficulty came from the failure 
of census enumerators to return exact designations of specific occupa- 
tions. This failure resulted, i e cases, from the carelessness or 
. themselves. In other cases, the failure 


there were numero 


The main shortcomings of the basic information collected 
on occupation “ill be examined below, in order to ascertain the 
limitations of occupational classifications, whether national or 
international. 

Non-OccuPpATIONAL STATEMENT 

In the case of many individuals, the occupational entry is 

‘ 5) 
made under stich designations as “ employer ”, “ owner”, “ fore- 
man”, “worker”, “ employee » or other similar indications. 
These vee are 16 occupational ; they refer to personal status 
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or to hierarchical subdivisions of personal status, or even to degree 
of skill. They should be supplemented by a specific indication as 
to the occupation, such as director, manager, carpenter, etc. It is 
obvious that the calling “ worker” or “ employee” is nothing 
- but a statement as to the personal status of the individual. It is 
equally clear that “ employer ”, “ owner ? or “ propriétor ” refer 
to industrial status. Employers, even in the same industry, may 
` exercise entirely different occupations; the kind of work they 
perform depends generally on the number of persons employed. 
If an employer in a repair shop for watches and clocks employs. 
only three or four persons, it is likely that he will in most cases 
and for most of the time work alongside his employees, therefore 
following the same occupation ; his functions as manager will be 


relatively unimportant. If he employs, on the other hand, say, 


a hundred workers, then he will in fact be a manager or director, 
whose duties and responsibilities have little or nothing in common 
with those of the wage earners he employs ; therefore, although 
an employer in both cases, in the first his occupation is “ watch 
repairer ”, in the second “ manager ”. As to owners and proprietors, 
they may not-even be operating the plant or business they own, 
in which case they should not be counted in the labour force ; 
their occupation in any case cannot be clearly inferred from their 
status as owner or proprietor. 

A similar remark applies to the foremen: “ foreman” is & 
hierarchical position. A foreman generally pursues a given craft, 
and assumes in addition the responsibilities involved in the super- 
vision of a team of workers. Should a carpenter foreman lose 
his job, he would report at an employment office as a carpenter, 
possibly adding that in his previous employment he was a foreman, 


but not as a foreman without indication of what trade or, craft 


he pursued. The correct answer to a question on occupation 
should be here “ carpenter, foreman ”. But it is likely that many 
foremen would not report their trade. To avoid such difficulties, 
the notes of the United Kingdom census schedule of 1931, for 
instance, indicated that a foreman should report the trade which 
he pursues in addition to his supervisory function of foreman. 
A specification that such statements as employer, owner, 
proprietor, foreman, worker, employee, ete., should be supplemented 
. by more detailed information on the exact “ kind of work perform- 
ed”, will certainly help in avoiding such problems as may 


arise because of non-occupational statements ; the asking of addi- 


tional questions relating, for instance, to the hierarchical position 


i 


T. F 


i 


_ himself to be a “ manager ” 
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of the individual will also bring more clarity to the basic data to be 
classified by occupation. 


OVERSTATEMENT OF THE OCCUPATION 


Tt is common to find a person whose occupation is in fact of a 
much lesser skill, or requires much less knowledge or responsibility 
than has been stated in the declaration of the occupation. 

The “errand boy” who correctly but misleadingly describes 
himself as a “ retail food distributor ” is an exception, but there is 
a strong tendency for a “ cashier » to describe himself as an “ ac- 
countant ” ; a ‘ commercial traveller” or “ travelling salesman ” ` 
to describe himself as a “local representative ” or “ regional 
representative ” of a firm or product ; for a “ plumber’s mate ” 
to omit the word “ mate ” ; for a “ shop assistant ” to describe 
himself as a “ branch manager ” ; à “ clerk ” as an “ administra- 
tive officer or assistant’; a “ teacher ” as a “ professor”; a 
semi-skilled “ machine-minder ” as a “ machinist ? or “ mechanic ”’; 
a “rent collector” as an “estate or property agent”. Such 
examples could be multiplied : they all refer to overstatements 
of the individual, tending to classify him in a higher hierarchical 
category than that to which he really belongs. The difficulty here 
is similar to the one encountered in the case of the carpenter, work- 


ing on his own account or with two oF three assistants, who declares _ 
; or the retail shopkeeper who, working 
with the help of his wife and daughter, also describes himself 


as a “ manager ”. d `; 
Similar i aes are mentioned in Volume VII of the Eighth 


Census of Canada (1941), on page * 
= ‘onal status was evident from 
A tendency to overstate occupation xu 

$ the schedule. For example 

Other da as age or earnings, On : ple, 
Office de pushes Mee as accountants, a Me ne 
engineers, machine operators as machinists, an Fe SAEED = 
cians’, etc., helpers, as carpenters, ae a ee aa es + 
Vas not sufficient evidence on u 8 g 


the sched 
In the occupations reported in cases 


iv : 


of this kind. 


the difference between statements of 
us and statements of occupations 
gistration has been stressed ? : 


In the United Kingdom, 4 
Occupation at the population 6° 
of fathers obtained at time of birth re, 


ee A ., vel of Skill 2 

«classification by Leve mn”. 

1 See also Chapter IV, Fo % a 285 (Cambridge University Press). 
» Vol. 45 bale 23 


2 Population Studies 
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“ a number of men return themselves as foremen at the census, 
but their claim to the dignity implied breaks down on enquiry 
during registration of a birth ; the fertility of company secretaries 
and of heads or managers of commercial offices is suspiciously 
low ”, implying that they so return themselves on the census 
schedule, but when questioned by the registrar on registering a 
birth, give some other description. 


DIFFERENT MEANINGS or TERMS AND DIFFERENT TERMS 
FOR THE SAME ‘OccUPATION 


Obstacles of the same kind are encountered because the same 
designation does not always designate the same occupation, the 
meaning varying with the region of a country where the designation ` 
is used. This is more obvious still between different countries, 
even if the language is the same. It has been found useful, in 
order to illustrate the differences in occupational terms, to repro- 
duce in an appendix corresponding parts of the alphabetical 
classifications of the United Kingdom and the United States—the 
beginning of letter G, chosen at random. À 

The resulting difficulties of interpretation of answers on census 
forms are often extreme and, with a lack of detailed knowledge 
of special customs or characteristics of the country, they would 
be insuperable. For example, the following groups of initials 
found in the United Kingdom census : B.C., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., 
L.K.Q.C.P.I., L.R.C.P., L.S.A, M.B., M.D., M.R.C.P., M.B.C.S., 
or M.S., which all designate physicians, would be insoluble riddles 
to an uninformed statistician. As a result of these peculiarities 
in customary terms, it is often difficult to locate, in one country, 
an occupation given in the occupational list of another country: 
Thus the “ watch engineer ” of the United States classification 
is not recorded in the 1931 classified list of occupations of the 
United Kingdom, although some research shows that this “ watch 
engineer ”’, classed in thesame occupational group as the “stationary | 
engineer ” or ‘steam engine man” in the United States, is 
presumably the same as the “ stationary engineman ” or “ steam 
engineer ” in the United Kingdom ; to be precise, “ watch engineer $ 
in the United States classified index of occupations—for the 1940 
census—is in the occupational group “stationary engineers, crane- | 

` men, hoistmen, ete.’ which, according to the enumeration of 


1 See Appendix I. 
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occupations listed, corresponds approximately to the United 
Kingdom occupational group of “stationary engine and crane 
drivers ”. 


VAGUE OR INCOMPLETE STATEMENTS 


The same occupational term is sometimes used to characterise 
a hand worker as well as a machine worker, though the process, 
training, etc., may be entirely different. According to an article 
by Dr. Schwartz-Leyen, “ a worker may quite correctly describe 


“himself as an embroidery worker, but the difference between hand 


and machine embroidery is as great as that between the monk 
who transcribes the gospels and the machine operator who prints 
them ”’1 A 

In the French classification, the hand embroidery worker 
is classified in an occupational unit group of rather high skill— 
approximately three years of apprenticeship—while the machine 
embroidery worker is in the group of semi-skilled workers working 
in textile occupations. When no indication is given whether the 


` worker is a hand or machine worker, then the “ embroidery worker, 


not otherwise specified ” is classed with the machine workers, of 
much less skill than the hand workers, on the ground that the hand 
embroidery worker would presumably always indicate his superior 
skill by stating that he is in fact a hand worker. 

When a worker describes himself as a [i box maker 7, the 
kind of work he performs is not clear, since it differs according as 
he makes wood boxes or cardboard boxes. The United Kingdom 
has found it necessary, for such cases, to ask the worker to state 
on what material he works ; wood box makers can then be separated 
from cardboard box makers, earthenware box makers, sagger 


b z 7 
piane Rae of Occupational Titles ” of the United States 
re De Labor contains numerous examples of occupations 


different operations 
2 ame but represent very 

Fitch boar de in which they are pursued, and also 
according to the in gh bearing the same name and 


: ich, althou; ; 
ae Sa ey. a involve entirely different processes. 
sued in the : 


To gi i -ample, a“ shearer ina cotton Ail Willianost 
© give a single example. cial textile machine, but can also 


oe tending a special i 
one ARTE eee machine operator ° or even, if the 
Ci 


; y 1931, p. 259. 
1 Revue suisse d'économie, 67th year, July P 


t 
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plant is a large one, a “ power shear operator ”, working on metal : 
the sole additional indication of the industry will not suffice to 
clarify these points, and the “ shearer ” in a cotton mill will have 
to be considered a worker on textiles if no indication of the material © 
on which he works is given. 

The French alphabetical code of occupations -lists fifty-eight 
entries beginning with ‘ graveur”’ (corresponding in English to 
engraver, carver or etcher). These fifty-eight entries are distri- 
buted among nine occupational groups, according to the supple- 
mentary information given to complete the term “ graveur ”, as 
follows : 


1. Mechanical engineering (mécanique) : 


graveur (armurerie) - 
5 à la machine 
of à la main 
35 à la molette, sans autre indication 


a à la molette (impression sur étoffes, papiers peints) 
5 au poinçon 
de caractères et vignettes à jour 


FA de chiffres et lettres de métal pour enseignes 
fg outilleur 

ny sur acier, sans autre indication 

is sur métaux 


4 sans autre indication. à 


In the same group of mechanical engineering occupations, we find 
turners, fitters, drillers (on metal), machinists, gunsmiths, etc. 


2. Glass work (travail du verre) : 
graveur en pierres fines 
| F sur verre, 
together with the lapidary of precious stones. 


3. Stone-cutting (taille des pierres) : 
graveur sur marbre 
ñ sur pierre, 


with the monumental masons and the stone sculptors. 


4. Shoes and shoe-repairing (chaussures-cordonnerie) : 
graveur de premières 
g de semelles 
= préparateur (chaussures) 


5. Turning and wood-carving (tournage, sculpture sur bois) : 
graveur à léchoppé (tabletterie) ` 
a à.la molette (tabletterie) 
= en tabletterie 
Fp incrusteur (tabletterie) 
Pie sur bois en ébénisterie. 


This occupational group includes of course. the wood turners and 
wood sculptors. 
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6. Chemical engraving (gravure chimique) : 
graveur hélio 


‘a 2 off-set 
1 typo 


» 


7. Engraving (gravure au burin) : 


graveur à Pacide 
à l’eau forte 
à la main (impression sur étoffes, papi i 
d’étampes, de matrices | PARIS peinte) 
D de caractères typographiques 
1 z cartes géographiques 
e cylindres (impression sur étoffe: iers pei 
i ; $ ae Gunes S, papiers peints) 
fe Bs de molettes ` ` 
J de musique f 

de planches (impression sur étoffes, papiers pei 
de plaques d'inscription a Eee Paints) 
3 T de poinçons 
; de rouleaux (impression sur étoffes, papiers peints) 
h 3 en papiers peints e 
| 3 en relief i 


» 


en taille-douce 
lithographe 
sur bois pour 
| sur Cuivre 
| A‘ sur métaux pour 


8. Bookbinding and stitching) blind tooling (reliure et dorure) : 


graveur sur cuir, \ 
together, with the bookbinder and the bookgilder. 


9. Goldsmith's work, chiselling (orfèvrerie, ciselage) : 


graveur en bijouterie 
A en camées L 
en médailles (monnaies) 


en orfèvrerie 


héraldiste t 
sur acier (médailles) 
gur ivoire, nacre et 05 


sur métaux précieux 
sur of; argent. 
From this last example, it should be clear that the sole state- 
ment “ graveur” is quite insufficient to classify the individual 
raveur, sans autre indication” 


in the correct group. Of course, the “g > 
(engraver, not otherwise defined) is dealt with ; he is allocated to 


the mechanical engineering gtoUP» ga ithe ground that Re would 
had he supplemented his statement 


most likely belong to that group, TEE 
} with additional particulars ; put such a decision 1s medly, the 
least unsatisfactory in view of the vagueness of the information 
collected. y 


l'impression 


l'impression 
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ÜSEFULNESS OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ON INDUSTRY AND 
-PERSONAL STATUS 


The following passages show the usefulness of additional 
information as to industry and personal status : 


The industry return is often of great assistance in the classification 
of an’ occupation ; in fact, for many of the items in the occupational 
list some dependence on industry is essential. This is true not only 
of those in which the occupational designation itself involves reference 
to an industry (as “spinner, cotton mill ”), but also of other cases 
where the return in the industry column indirectly points out the 
proper occupational classification. A return of occupation and 
industry, “salesman, pushcart”, for example, would be classified 
under “ hucksters and peddlers ” rather than under “ salesmen ”.1 

Difficulty was experienced in classifying persons reported vaguely 
as “ agent ”, “ engineer ”, “ salesman ”, “ repairman ”, “ inspector ”, 
etc. However, the data on industry and status frequently supplied 
the necessary information for the coding of such incomplete statements 
of occupation. For example, “salesmen” on salary or commission 
in wholesale trade were classified with “ commercial travellers”, while 


those selling directly to the consumer were classified, with “ canvassers 
and demonstrators ”.? 


Thus, lacking complete information on the occupation itself, 
the indication of the industry will often permit the correct allo- 
cation of the individual ; if, for instance, an engraver has stated 
“engraver ”? with no additional information, but is working in @ 
shoe factory, he will presumably be a leather engraver, and his 
occupational group is then known. This of course does not mean 
that the engraver will be classified according to an industrial 
grouping, since (1) some engravers working in establishments 

. which would not all be classified in the same industrial group 
will be put together, for their occupations are the same ; (2) they 
will fall in the same group as other persons with similar occupations 
practised in various industries; the “ toolfitter engraver ” will 
be in the group of mechanics, with the fitter, the machinist, the 
gunsmith, etc. 


In view of these yarious remarks, it has been deemed useful 


1 Sixteenth Census of the i ; i tion 
Bae Alle Abana f United States (1940), op. cit. Other informa 


u “In many instances, indefinite occupational returns C0! 
be assigned to the proper classification through an nd of other informa 
tion on the schedule, such as family relationship, age, education and wage 07 
salary income,” (Sixteenth Census of the United States (1940) ; Population—Co™ 
parative Occupation Statistics, 1870 to 1940 (Washington, 1943)). 

2 CANADA, DEPARTMENT or Traps AND Commence, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics : Highth Census of Canada (1941), Volume vu, p. XIV (Ottawa, 1946)- 
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to recommend, whenever information on occupations is sought, 
that information should also be obtained on the industry in which 
the person to be classified works, or was last working, and the 


industrial status held 


USEFULNESS OF CLEAR INFORMATION ON THE KIND or Work DONE 


1 The importance of securing clear information on the exact 
kind of work performed by an individual to permit of his correct 
allocation cannot be exaggerated. 7 

Even if the industry in which an te loy ed ae 
cated, it may be insufficient to ensure his correct classification 
` Ìn an occupational grouping. Such would be the case for instance 


if the “ graveur à la main ” (hand engraver) and the ‘ graveur 
à la molette ” (engraver using an embossed roller), both working 
in the printing on ‘textile or painted paper industries, should 


describe themselves only as “ graveur ” (engraver) without quali- 
Cation, since they do not, in the French classification at least, 
belong to the same group. The case would be the same for the 
COTE RS bijouterie ” (engraver, jewellery) and the graveur 
En pierres fines” (engraver, precious stones), who, in the French 
Classification, belong likewise to two different’ occupational groups. 
In this respect, reference might be made, for example, to the 
census schedule for England for 1931, where the following note 
Was given in the instructions on the filling up of the census form : 


cupation fully and definitely. Do not use 


Deseri 1 oc à 
Pen us For example, the following terms are too ` 


Vague or indefinite terms. 

vague and must not be used by themselves: foreman, overlooker, 
Overseer, operative, factory-hand, mill-hand, machinist, assistant, 
Collector, polisher, ete. Labourer : Do not use this term by itself. For 
an unskilled worker usually employed on one sort of work alone dis- 
tinguish the sort of work done, as Steel Works LU If accustomed 
to work on different kinds of jobs, write General Labourer. Shop 
keepers, retail dealers, shop assisiants: if wholly or mainly engaged in 
selling, add Dealer GE principal) ot Shop assistant of Salesman (if 


assisting).2 
i 


2 h 4. 
1 See proposed resolution DRE 1931 Census (London, H.M.S.0., 1934), 


2U.K,: Classification of 
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ete. The information thus supplied made it much less difficult than 
in 1931 to distinguish between such cases as hardware factory and 
hardware store, stréet railway and steam railway, etc.* 


Therefore, paragraph 3 of proposed resolution I suggests that 
when information on occupations is gathered, notes should be 
added to the effect that a clear statement of the kind of work 
performed should be obtained. 


Non-ComMPARABILITY OF THE OCCUPATIONAL Unit GROUPS 
or THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


Until international definitions of specific occupations are 
decided upon, and each reported occupation or calling in each 
country has been reclassified under an international occupational 
unit group, an international classification can only rearrange the 
occupational unit groups of the national classifications? It should 
be noted that, owing to the differences of principle underlying 
the national classifications, occupations or callings which are 
grouped under the same occupational unit group sometimes 
comprehend important differences in scope. 

For example, comparing the United Kingdom and United 
States classifications, the United Kingdom occupational unit 


‘group “ insurance agents, brokers, canvassers ” includes the 


“ insurance collector ”, who, in the United States, is nob found 
under the group “insurance agents and brokers” but under 
« collectors, bill and account ”. Similarly, the “ examiner (insur- , 
ance)” is in the United States group « insurance agents and 
brokers ”, while in the United Kingdom, the “ policy examiner 
(insurance) ” is classified in “ other ` clerks 2 grouped under 


“ clerks and draughtsmen ”. a alt 
The divergencies here are of two kinds : 


(a) The callings listed under occupational unit groups 
pearing the same title in the United Kingdom and the United 
States are not always the same, even if they often refer to very 
similar if not identical occupations. The examples herewith repro- 
duced will give an idea of the differences to be found in the contents 
of such groups; it should be noted that the language in both classifi- 


1 Highth Census of Canada (1941), op. cit., Vol. VII, p. xiv. 

2 The term “ occupational unit group » used in this report is defined as the 
smallest unit of grouping in a classification. It represents the smallest tabulation — 
unit for which figures are available ; breakdowns of these groups are not given, 
except sometimes by industrial groups, as in the United States. 
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cations is English ; it is obvious that when languages differ, invol- 
ving translation, the comparability of such detailed lists can only 
be «tested after an analysis of the occupational callings. 


Examples of Different Callings Listed under Identical Occupational 
o Unit Groups 


United Kingdom classification United States classification 


Millwrights : Millwrights : 
Engine millwright Ginwright, cotton gin 
Mill attendant (rolling mill) Millwright 
Rigger (rolling mill) 
Roll shifter (rolling mill) 
Plasterers : 


Plasterers : 
Architectural modeller 
Fibrous fixer, plasterer 


Contractor, plasterer, plastering 
Decorator (plasterer) 
Foreman, plasterer 


unit groups, 
sometimes cover O i 
different occupational unit 


Aeroplane pilot 
Aircraft pilot 
Air navigator 
Air pilot 


. Balloonist 


Navigator (aircraft) 
Pilot 


Aerial pilot . 
Coxswain. of airship 


(b) Ina given 


classification, 
for which breakdowns m 
ceupations which are to be found under many 


groups 


Floater 
Lather Modeller, plaster or stucco work 
Lath nailer (buildings) 
Rough carter Ornamental plasterer 
Stucco carver, pointer DU TE (building construc- 
ion 
. Plasterer and bricklayer 
Stucco mason or worker (building) 
Aviators : Aviators : 
A t Aeronaut | 
Stay Airplane pilot 


Aircraft pilot 

Air navigator 

Air pilot 

Balloonist (Army or Navy) 

Balloonist (except in Army and 
Navy) > 

Navigator, airplane 

Pilot, airplane, airport, flying field, 
dirigible z 

Air line pilot 

Cro En pilot, airport or flying 

e 


d 
Test pilot, airplane factory 


Transport pilot 
Airplane captain, first offcer 


Aviator 

Aviation instructor 

Flight instructor, flying field or 
school. =, f 

the contents of some occupational ` 

tabulations are not available, 


in other national classifications. 
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Thus, the following occupations are all classified (with others) 
under the United Kingdom census occupational unit group “ other 
commercial occupations ” (32,000 persons in 1931) ; the list shows 
the occupational unit group under which each is to be found in the 
United States classification (of the Census Bureau), and the major’ 


occupation group to which this unit group belongs : 


Occupations in the United 


À United States occupa- 
Kingdom occupational unit 


tional unit growp under 


group “Other commercial which these 
occupations ” occupations appear 
Accountant (employer "i 
or own account, not Book-keeping: ac- 
professional) . . . . countants and cas- 
Cinema cashier. . . . hiers 
Bridge toll collector Watchmen  (cross- 
ing) and bridge 
k tenders 
ease uy" Clerical-and kindred 
Press clipper . M iy workers, not else- 
Stocktaker . ea iS, where specified 


Coal inspector . . 
Gauger (oil works) . : | 
Grain sampler... . J 


| Inspectors, not else- 
: where classified 


: Semi-professional 
Goin collector... .- | As 
. workers, not else- 
Copyright expert - + e { where'classified 
Collector-of-accounts Collectors, bill and 
account 


Cotton sampler. . - - 


"4 dred workers, not 
Dipper (oil works) . - we 


Operatives and kin- 
| elsewhere classified 


Demonstrator 


Demonstrators 


Programme boy ‘ Ushers, amusement 


place or assembly 


Window displayman, 
dresser: tn. 3+. i; 


Decorators and win- 
dow. dressers 


The United Kingdom occupational unit group “ Stage hands, 


Major group of the 
United States 
classification 


Clerical, sales and 
kindred workers 


Protective service 
workers 


Clerical, sales and 
kindred workers 


i 


Craftsmen, foremen 
and kindred work- 


ers 

Professionals and 
semi - professional 
workers 


Clerical, sales and 
kindred workers 


Operatives and kin- 
dred workers 


Clerical, sales and 
kindred workers , 


Service workers, . 
except domestic 
and protective  - 


Craftsmen, foremen 
and kindred work- 
ers 


cinema and limelight operators” (11,500 persons in 1931) is 


another illustration : 
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Major ‚group of the 
United States 
classification 


Occupations in the United United States, occupa- 
Kingdom occupational unit tional unit group under 
group “ Stage hands, which these 
cinema and'limelight occupations appear 
operators ” 


Call boy MN 2% 45 Messengers, ganni Clerical, sales and 
d and office boys and kindred workers 
girls 
Cinematograph operator | Motion picture pro- Operatives and kin- 


Projectionist, cinema. . | jectionists” dred workers 
Service workers, 
except domestic 


and protective 


Attendants, profes- 
sional and personal 
service, not else- 
where classified 


Dresser. . - + + ++ = 
Wardrobe mistress . - 


Operatives and kin- Operatives and kin- 


Flyman....-- Si: dred workers, not: dred workers 

Property man... `. elsewhere classified 

CAE Clerical and kindred Clerical and kindred 
peores i A workers, not else- workers 


where classified 


« dayman ”, “ greencoat ”, “ ring atten- 
dant, circus ”, “ scene hand”, “shifter”, “ sound controller ”, 
“ stage’ machinist setter ” are occupations of this United Kingdom 
group which cannot be located, at first research, in the United 


States classification. 
Similarly, the group 
elsewhere classified ” of the 
persons in 1940, that is, TO 
force) contains à number 0 
in all kinds of groups in the 


« Bioscope operator ”, 


« operatives and kindred workers, not 
United States classification (4,944,000 
ughly 10 per cent. of the total labour 
f occupations which are to be found 
United Kingdom classification, such 


as cleaners, nailers packers, Jabellers, wrappers, Sewers, stampers, 
; odworkers, metal workers, etc. This 


wo 
bottlers, dryers, turners, rs, not elsewhere classified ” 


p À indred worke 
group of a oa Wel put then the above occupations are 
Min cel ding to the industry in which they are per- 
y separ 


sone’ ker”? is most 
i upation woodwor 
fi r instance, the occvp’” i : N 
alonte to this occupational unit group and its break 
e 


down by industry has the following results : 


putcher’s supply | are put in the 
woodworker, company Cire industrial 
cabinet + + * *. subgroup 
2 seating factory 
woodworker, » 


moulding com- 


Furniture and store 
fixtures 


Miscellaneous 
wooden goods 
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woodworker, sash factory . . is put in the Sawmills and plan- 
industrial ing mills 
subgroup 
woodworker, pulley factory . ay Miscellaneous machi- 
nery 
woodworker, propeller com- 
pany: ta. 3 Aircraft aiid parts 
woodworker, body factory . . K Automobiles and au- 
tomobile equip-, 
ment 
are put in the Miscellaneous manu- 
woodworker, mandolin factory industrial facturing indus- 
i pattern shop. . subgroup tries, not else- 
where classified 
woodworker, lumberyard . . is put in the Lumber and building 
, industrial material retailing 
< subgroup 
woodworker, garage. . . . . à Automobile storage, 
rental and repair 
services \ 
woodworker, repair shop . . 5 Miscellaneous repair 
services and hand 
trades 


As to the “ metal worker ”, he will be found similarly in “ con- 
struction ?” (metal worker, plumbing shop), “ tin cans and other 
tinware ” (metal worker, tinware factory), “ miscellaneous iron 
and steel industries ” (metal worker, enamelware factory), “air 
transportation ”? (metal worker, airport or flying field), ete. 

Finally, no separation of the woodworkers from the metal 
workers or from labellers, for instance, can be obtained in this 
large group of “ Operatives and kindred workers, not elsewhere 
classified ”, since they are, in each industrial subgroup, to be found 
together. For instance, the industrial subgroup “ Wholesale and 
retail trade” of this occupational unit group “ operatives and 
kindred workers, not elsewhere classified ’’ contains, among 
others, such occupations as : 


Box maker (any wholesale store or house) 
Cleaner, tailor’s shop 

Corsetier or corsetiére (own shop or store) 
Creamery man, dairy 

Cutter, tailor (shop) 

Elevator man, grain elevator 

Employee (trade, not elsewhere classified) 
Employee or worker (any store) 

Employee or worker, automobile, glass shop 
Employee or worker, automobile (sales) agency 
Escalator operator (any store) 


: 
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Frame maker (picture) frame store 

Garment worker, tailor shop 

Tron cutter, junk shop or yard 

Labeller (any store) 

Leather work or worker (any store) 

Leather worker, wholesale house or shop 

Operator (sewing machine) dry goods company, house, or store 


Oyster opener or shucker (any store) 


Packer (any store) 


Presser, tailor shop 
Shearer or shearman, junk shop or yard 


Woodworker, lumberyat 
Wrapper (boy oF girl) any store 
Wrapping clerk (any store) 

The consideration of these illustrative detailed examples has 
been deemed necessary because an international occupational 
classification, being only a regrouping of the various national data, 
is bound to bear the shortcomings of the national classifications 
due to unsatisfactory allocations of individuals from Jack of 
sufficient information on their occupation. Tt is bound to suffer. 
also from the additional difficulties pertaining to the differences in 
scope of the various national occupational unit groups. But the 
difficulties arising from the lack of a clear definition of the occu- 

ver-estimated. With the 
onal status, and possibly 


pation of an individual should not be © 
industry and pers 

which a serious doubt 

onsiderably reduced. 


help of information on 
sition, the cases in 
location are © 


on the. hierarchical po 
r of individuals for which the 


remains as to the correct a 
There will always be ® numbe 3 r 
tated to permit of their being 
t be more difficult 


occupation will have been too ill-s NON 
correctly classified, and in this respect it migh D 
to distribute the labour force according to occupation than accord- 
ing to industry ; put experience shows that the group of “ occupa- 
tions not reported » or “ unknown ” is Os so large as Lo hamper 
seriously the possible uses of an occupational classification. For 
instance, in the United States Census of 1940, the group “ occu- 
pation not reported > was only 2.5 ines cent. of ie total labour 
at wae AE “11 in the United Kingdom Census of 1931 
and the Canadian Census of 1941. k 
fin : leg in the scope of occupational unit 
Similarly, the differences E o r so frequent as would 


groups, after care š ‘ y 
re ch cases, the differences in allocation 


first a: : and ARANY 
ar E f 3 $e ; pecause a regrouping in major 
grou h as can be prop n international classification 
r ps suc! parated in more 


will often bring together occup? 
assifications- 


detailed national cl 
TETE 


\ ? 
- 


even in Su 


Pi u 


CHAPTER IV 
METHODS OF CLASSIFICATION 


The difficulties involved in occupational classifications have 
been stressed by Mr. Stuart A. Rice in the foreword of a volume 
already quoted!: 


The work of an occupational statistician is fraught with difficulties 
which may not be evident to the casual user of his products. Some 
problems which are common to many fields of statistical compilation 
and analysis occur in especially acute forms in occupational statistics. 

First there is the dilemma of classification, whose two horns are 

. theoretical nicety and practical utility. 


SUMMARY REVIEW OF THE PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING NATIONAL 
CLASSIFICATIONS 


The methods adopted to set up some of the national classi- 
fications, and the principles underlying them illustrate the variety 
of procedures which can be followed : x 

The French Nomenclature analytique des métiers et des activités 
individuelles, published in June 1947, is based on the principle . 
that “ according to the vocational training received, each person 
is attached to a ‘ training activity’ (activité de formation), i.e., 
a group combining a certain number of associated occupations 
implying an analogous basis of training ”. Under each of these: 
training activities are listed occupational titles (called “ métiers: 

\ caractéristiques ”) supplemented with a definition for each of — 
them. These métiers caractéristiques, referring only to skilled — 
occupations, are defined as “ the aggregate of the physiological 
and psychological qualities necessary in order that a person may 
carry out certain kinds of work. To those qualities, there is 
added the possession of knowledge acquired during apprenticeship’ 
and the period of specialisation that follows it, or during a more 
or less lengthy period of adaptation in the workshop or factory 4 
Finally, to these métiers caractéristiques are added, in each training 


ive 
1 Sixteenth Census of the United States (1940); Population—Comparal” 
Occupation Statistics, 1870 to 1940, op. cit. 


- of the Netherlands in August 1948 


` of the labourer groups ; apart 


fication, For some it is 
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activity, an enumeration of the semi-skilled occupations which 
also belong to the group. y 

The Italian occupational classification is based on the concept 
of occupational “‘ affinity”, which is independent of the branch 
of economie activity and the personal status. 

The classification published by the National Labour Office 
is a job classification by common 


relationship and classifies occupations according to their require- 


ments in reflection, initiative, exactness, experience and theoretical 
knowledge ; within the eight classes so determined, subdivisions x 
are made according to the physical effort required, and within 
each of these subdivisions, jobs are grouped in types according 
to content. i y : 

In the Guide to Occupational Classification and Registration for 
Employment of the United Kingdom, à basis of skill has been used 
in those occupations which are recognised as crafts, and in respect 
4 from these, the grouping is generally 
on the basis of common occupations, t-e., occupations common to 
the general field of employment; such as clerks, cleaners, ware- 
housemen, etc. Sometimes the basis is an industrial one where 
occupations are peculiar to a group of industries or to an individual 
industry, whilst occasionally the basis is that of the material 
used. The occupational classification used in the 1931 Census 
of England and Wales “ is material worked in and 


pased on the 1 
process carried out, and for the non-productive occupations, 
type of service individually rendered, while degree of skill is also 
taken into account ”’. ; fie ints see 

Ta the United States Dictionary of Occupational Titles, individual 
No single criterion 


jobs are grouped under « job classifications ">. 


A i itutes a job classi- 
has determining what consti 
dE the duties of the jobs; for others, the 


or cireumstances in which the jobs exist. 


ining factor may be 
i formed, the determining y 
In the cases of ae i fi machine attachments used,the articles 


the machines operate LE 
‘ . the general principle 
prod: materials worke ; : Š 

Pome ae hout is that jobs that require the same experience, 
techniques a f bilities on the part of the worker are classified 
together Industrial surroundings: | ie. 
mer à - f duties is per 
circumstances a give? COMORES" Sr cr 
basis for establishing job classifications 1b 
and domestic jobs- j À 
The Standard Ocoupationl Classif 


industrial surroundings 


formed, are used as the 
for example, unskilled 


cation for the United States, 
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formulated in 1938 and 1939 by an interdepartmental com- 
mittee sponsored by the American Statistical Association and 
the Central Statistical Board, on which was based the occupational 
classification utilised for tabulation of the 16th census of the 
United States (1940) is an attempt to picture the social-econo- 
mic groupings of the labour force ; several of the major groups 
of that classification “ are really social-economic groups, since the: 
occupations classified under each of them are pursued by workers 
in the same social-economic class ”.1. The social-economic aspects 
of the groupings are emphasised in the preface of the same volume : 

. “there is no other single characteristic that tells so much about 
a man and his status—social, intellectual, and economic—as 
does his occupation ... the social and economic status of a people 
is largely determined by the social and economic status of its 
gainful workers... occupation is a leading factor in many present- 
day social and economic problems”. A main feature of this 
classification is the existence of the three large classes : craftsmen, 
foremen and kindred workers (group of skilled workers) ; operatives 
and kindred workers (semi-skilled workers); and labourers (un- 
skilled workers) ; that is, a classification by level of skill. 

It is clear from this brief review that a number of different 
principles have been used in the various countries to set up a classi- 
fication of occupations. Is it possible to base an international 
classification on a set of such principles ? 


THE Kinp or Work PERFORMED 


The kind of work performed is basic. This generalisation 
follows directly from the definition of occupation as the kind : 
of work performed : a logical classification must therefore utilise 
as basic this element in the definition of occupations. Any 
system of classification of occupations that does not recognise this 
primary principle will lead to serious difficulties. 

It has been suggested, for example, that an international classi- 

` fication of occupations might start with the use of two criteria : 
(1) branches of economic activity, as giving rise to distinct occu- 
pations ; (2) level of skill, separating these distinct occupations into 
three classes. This would yield quasi-industrial divisions. In 
such a system, each occupation would be assigned to a given 


1 Siateenth Census of the United States, 1940, op. cit., Population—Comparative 
Occupation Statistics, 1870 to 1940. $ 
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branch of economic activity, for example, “ carpenters » to the 


building industry ; all carpenters would be grouped together under 
the quasi-industrial title of ‘ building occupations ”. 

Such a system would not yield clear occupational groupings. 
No place would be provided, for instance, for clerical workers 
(who représent approximately 10 per cent. of the labour force in 
the United States and 9 per cent. in Canada and in the United 
Kingdom) since they are not characteristic of any particular branch 
of economic activity ; there would be no basis for their allocation, 
and they could come under commerce, liberal professions, or 


public services ; this scattering of an essentially homogeneous , 
le of an occupational classi- 


group would violate the essential princip 
fication. 

In fact, in the case of most oci 
exist for their allocation. Where should a draughtsman be classi- 
fied ? He may work in manufacturing, in commerce, in the liberal 


professions or in public services ; his occupation has no obvious 
Packers, wrappers and labellers 


« he fi ; 

quasi-industrial ”’ allocation. 
are other examples, as well as watchmen and caretakers ; none of 
o these`occupations. 


the industrial branches specially gives rise t : 
In addition, some occupations would'be grouped under economic 


branches to which they bear no relation ; thus, the boat building 
carpenter would presumably be allocated to the group of carpenters, 
_ found under “ building occupations D LAN) last example should 
show the necessity of abandoning in an occupational classification 
all references to industrial groupings: since a classification which 
includes a criterion base try or personal status will 


d on indus È 
necessarily tend to reflect or reproduce in whole or in part the classi- 
fication by industry Or personal status. 


cupations no clear basis would 


INTERPRETATION OF THE np or Work PERFORMED 
The notion of the kind of wor 


consideration of the Tes 
factured or the servi 


k performed should exclude 
k, that is, the product manu- _ 
In. other words, whether a 


chair is made is secondary : : Ee ey ehai 
.made out of wood, involving certain iets the use A eee 
tools, work on a given erial (wood), eto- Se is cs de 

be grouped according t9 the fact that they make au + of dress, 
_. for instance, but that aterial in a certain 


they work 
Way: cutting, 2sse™ 


pling and sewing 
cutting, assembling, sewing and nailing leat! 
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to two different kinds of work performed. Making slippers. in 
a factory might also be à different occupation from making shoes 
in a shoe shop, and the clog-maker will often bear little relation to 
the leather shoe maker, and much more to the woodworker. 

To summarise—in an industrial classification, enterprises are 
grouped, in general, according to the product or products of the 
enterprise ; in an occupational classification, individuals should 
be grouped according to the “ kind of work performed ” but not 


according to the product or products that they may individually’ 


fabricate or participate in fabricating. 

Unfortunately the concept of the “ kind of work performed ” 
still leaves room for a number of interpretations. In fact, a complete 
definition of a job may take into consideration, among other 
points, the material or materials worked on ; the process or processes 
followed ; the tools or machines used or mahipulated ; the conditions 
of work (indoor, outdoor, underground ; safety, salubrity, etc.) ; 
mental demands: (education, initiative, ingenuity, responsibility, 
etc.) ; physical demands (strength, keenness of sight, manual 
dexterity, etc.) ; experience, training and skill required; etc. 

Almost any one of these various elements, which contribute 
in one way or another to define the kind of work performed, might 


be chosen as the primary basis for classifying occupations. The, 


French classification considers training (activité de formation) 
as the most important ; the United Kingdom classification considers 
the material worked in and process carried out as the most funda- 
-mental, although degree of skill is also taken into account ; the 
United States classification regards the level of skill as essential. 

It is obvious that difficulties in classification will be minimised 
if the contemplated groups are drawn so as to provide separations 
along the lines of clearest demarcation ; in other words, a classi- 
fication should be drawn in such a way as to avoid placing in sepa- 
rate groups individuals whose occupations are sufficiently similar 
as not to be easily distinguished through their mere calling. This 
applies in particular to the difficulty of separating persons of the 
same occupation but of different degrees of skill. 


CLASSIFICATION BY LEVEL OF SKILL 


As a classification by level of skill is an apparently simple 
matter, and is often suggested as a possible basis for a classification 
of occupations, it seems important to deal with this principle 
at length. 1 


_ the level of skill, but à 
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The United States Classified Index of Occupations used for the 
tabulation of the 16th census of the United States (1940) attaches 
more importance than many other classifications to the level of 
skill, The skilled workers are separated from the semi-skilled 
workers ; for example, carpenters’, electricians’ and machinists’ 
apprentices form occupational unit groups separate from the : 
carpenters, electricians Or machinists ; “ painters, except construc- 
tion and maintenance ”, who are considered as semi-skilled, are 


the subject of a different occupational unit group than “painters, 


construction and maintenance À 
ic of the United States classifi- _ 


The important characteristi 
cation is that the regrouping under major groups of these occu- 


pational unit groups is according to skill, that is, all craftsmen 
are grouped under the major group “ craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred workers ” (skilled workers), while the apprentices appear 
under the major group “ operatives and kindred workers ” (semi- 
skilled workers). ‘Thus, in the major groupings, “ painters, con- 
truction and maintenance ”’, for example, are together with carpen- 


ters, electricians, machinists, tool makers, metal moulders, plas- 
while “ painters, except construction and 


d together with carpenters’ or electri- 
grinders, metal heaters, dyers, power 


terers, sawyers, etc., 
maintenance”, are groupe 
cians’ and other apprentices, 


station operators, etc. 
‘In other words, the United States cla: 
the “ kind of work performed » jg more characterised by the level 


of skill than by the tools used, the material worked on, the process 
followed, ete., and that, occupationally, semi-skilled workers are 
more like one another than like persons pe 


but skilled occupation. 
The predominance 


ssification considers that 


rforming a very similar 


in the United States classification of the ` 
concept of the level of skill in the factors defining an occupation 
explains why no occupational distinc is made i en ae 

i . these semi-skilled workers 
million persons in the labour 3 il i 


force ; 
are all grouped in the occupati 


onal unit group « operatives and 
kindred workers, not elsewhere classified ”, with only asub- . 
, 
grouping by industry- 


: also given some importance to 
The French ser à AE pen stage. While sepa- 
rating as much as P ple the skilled occupations from the semi- 
skilled ones, the assembling of occupations into groups (activités 
de formation) is not done on the basis of skill ; thus, the semi-skilled 

the skilled sawyer m two different 


wood sawyer is separated from 


cation hi 


ossi 
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occupational unit groups, but the first grouping puts them together 
in the group (64) : “ drying, treatment, sawing, cutting of wood ”: 
In fact, in each of the ninety odd groups (activités de formation ) 
of the French classification, semi-skilled workers appear separately 
from skilled workers, under occupational unit groups which have 
a special coding (0 as third digit) ; so that, provided the allocation 
between the semi-skilled and skilled occupations is correct, a tabu- 
lation of the data will furnish the number of semi-skilled workers 
in each activité de formation, and their total number in the labour 
force (by adding those occupational groups whose third digit is 0). 
Thus, the French system identifies separately the skill and the 
occupation. 

In this connection, it may be noted that some countries have 
already set up, in addition to the classifications of the labour force 
by industry, by personal status and by occupation, a classification 
by “ hierarchy ” which includes certain groupings by level of skill, 
extended to directors, managers, heads of departments, ete. As 
examples, the classifications by hierarchy used in Switzerland and 
in France are reproduced below. 


Switzerland, 1941 


0 — Self employed (businessmen, 
owners) 

1 — Directors 

2 — High technical employees 

3 — Other high employees 

4 — Lower technical employees 

5 — Other lower employees 


6 — Homeworkers 

7 — Skilled workers 

8 — Semi-skilled workers 
9 — Unskilled workers 


11 — Apprentices (technical and in 


factories) 


12 — Apprentices (commerce) 


France, June 1947 


For agricultural activities 


1 - Apprentice, labourer under 
sixteen or over seventy 

7 years of age 

2 — Daily worker 

3 — Seasonal worker 

4 — Farm labourer 

5 — Foreman 

6 — Farmer 

7 — Métayer (farmers paying rent 
in kind) ‘ 

8 — Management personnel 

9 - Working proprietor 

0 — Salaried employee 


For all other activities 


0 — No activity or not reported 

1 — Apprentice 

2 — Unskilled labourer 

3 — Semi-skilled wage earner or 

employee (spécialisé) 

4 — Skilled or highly skilled wage 
earner or employee (qua- 
lifié) 

5 — Foreman 

6 — Head of department (chef de 
service, de production) 

7 — Craftsman (artisan) 

8 — Director, manager, employer 

9 - Wage earner or employee hie- 
rarchy not reported) 


d 
i 
ta 
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` Such a method might be the best way of obtaining information 
r force according to the degree 


on the distribution of the labou 

of skill, while avoiding the difficulties involved in introducing this 

concept in an occupational classification, as has been noted by 

various countries. Thus, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for, 

Canada considers that ‘ degree of skill is not the most practical 

principle on which to establish occupation classes suitable for those _ 


i : ; 
_ enumerated in a population. census 16 


The Statistical Branch of the Department of Industry and 
Commerce in Ireland remarks that “ the description of the occu- 
pation does not necessarily indicate the degree of skill ; an occupa- 


tion which requires great skill acquired after years of training in a 
hand worker is often merely semi-skilled or unskilled in a machine 


worker ”. ser i 
On the other hand, the 7 nstitut national de statistique for Belgium 

states that an important factor to consider in making a classifi- - 

cation is the “ level of skill of the occupation, which may vary 


from one country to another and even within a country from one 
industrial branch to another. Hence, the absolute necessity of 
clearly defining the occupation and of making a dre à petweca 
those occupations which require ® training in panel ve os and 
those which require no training such as all categorias (eo) ars 3 
thus implying that an international Se Tae ate na k + 
up only after international definitions of occup 


established. : : 

Finally, the Statistical Department of Denmark notes ae as 
information on occupations is taken from the census 0 a Fi ve 
“it is not possible ‘to make the divisions Lente, Ss ki D te 
on. occupation ae ear SA ion from the 
is grave danger of getting incongruity 1 


various countries ”. ‘ t k x 
i i f skill of various occupations are difficult 
Differences in level © - 


> a brief statement of the 
ERE: ar ecially from only à 
AT n ap a noraa return. Thus, i TE 
girl will be allocated in the` United States Sa but the skill in 
general group of. “ salesman and De dr aa 
salesmanship of persons g0 grouped y ment. “ wile! Poe ree 
recently appointed through an advertise! Su Ta CS 
will in f T unskilled, -W ile the EEEE ; x thel a 
ande eus will bave à high level of palie skill ex es a 
it is abl to distinguish different ee ; 
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solely of the name of the occupation. As another example, a 
“ metal turner ” may rank as a very highly skilled worker, or may 
be scarcely semi-skilled, but the mere designation throws no 
light on the actual degree of skill. 

Even for well-defined occupations, it is hardly feasible to 
ascertain the degree of skill. There is no authority in a position 
to determine definitively and objectively which occupations are 
skilled, which semi-skilled and which unskilled. In a given case, 
a decision, even within a single country, may be highly controver- 
sial; it may affect, for example, the receipt of social insurance 
benefits, the determination of the region of “ comparable jobs ” 
which a worker must be willing to accept if he is to continue 
receiving his unemployment insurance benefits, labour-management 
bargaining on wage rates, and, not least important, the pride 
of workers in their work. 

As an example of the divergencies of opinion on the level of 
skill required to perform a given occupation, we may note that the 
occupation “ corsetier ” is allocated to the group of “ operatives 
and kindred workers, not elsewhere classified ” of the 1940 census 
classification for the United States (this group corresponds to the 
semi-skilled workers), while the Dictionary of Occwpational Titles 
of the Department of Labor of the United States describes the 
“ corsetier ” as one who ‘ makes corsets completely or performs 
one or more of the highly skilled duties of corset making ”. 

In the United States, foremen have been separated from other 
workers and classified in the general group “ craftsmen, foremen and 
kindred workers”, that is, with all other skilled workers. But 
exceptions have had to be made on this point, and the “ 
fire department ’’, “ foreman, stevedore » and ‘ 
ter ’’, have been allocated to the corresponding gr 
which in the case of the stevedores falls under the major group 
“ labourers” and for the painters under « operatives ”.1 Simi- 
larly, while in the United Kingdom classification “ foremen and 
overlookers ” generally form a separate class in each major group 


(“ order ”) of the classification, in a number of cases they are not 
separately identifiable 2 


foreman, 
‘foreman, pain- 
oups of workers, 


The numerous difficulties involved in a classification of the 


1 See also the remark on the difficulty of Separating foremen from the group 
of craftsmen he supervises, transmitted in the United States answer (See below, 
Chapter V, “ Craftsmen, production Process workers and labourers”). 

? See below, Chapter V, discussions on “ craftsmen, production process work- 
ers and labourers ”’, 
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labour force by degree of skill (and consequently the drawbacks 
to its utilisation as a basic principle of classification of occupations) 
were realised by the Sixth International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians, which adopted a resolution on the subject! and 


especially noted that 


« 

extensive studies of the terminology of occupations} and of the 
corresponding job specifications in the different countries will be 
necessary before any international standard classification of workers 
according to degrees of skill can be drawn up as a basis for such 


Statistics. 
s recognised as an important consideration, 


it is generally agreed that it cannot at the present time form the 
basis of an international classification of occupations, especially 


for population census data, because— 
(1) the skill of an individual is insufficiently known by the 
mere indication of his occupational calling, for the same callings 


include different levels of skill ; 
may have, and in fact do have, 


(2) the various countrie 1 o he 
different conceptions of the divisions between skilled, semi-skilled 


and unskilled workers. 


Thus, although skill i 


It is true that occupational classifications drafted by employ- 
ment services often take the Jevel of skill into account, but these 
services are in a position to obtain, whens noc NP complete 
information on the occupation of an individual seeking a job, 
and especially on his Jevel of skill, while in population peed 
many other collections of statistical data, an enaniiy is difficult, 
NERE 

Aue Shama ae may thus often distribute the data they 
obtain according to level of skill ; but this Se ene ena A E 
just as well inside a classification which does not 1 Sas en 
grouping according to level of skill. An re ae 22 ss 
which does not take the level of skill into ae a Pee 
GE ail pe ab en ET! o a: sagt 
divisions according to skill in each gt© up, pe 
Or cross-classification: 

Tt should in any Case 
Of placement at least, the 
Semi-skilled, unskilled, 8°? 
eto., which are used in 8° 
— a 

“Resolution VII, op. cits 


that, for international problems 
f jobs by such terms as skilled, 

specialised labourers, 
js unnecessary. Even 


be noted 


labelling ° 
eral labourers, 


me countries, 


p. 66. 
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within à country these terms give rise to controversy, and between 
countries the differences in scope and meaning of such terms are 
more acute. The duration-of apprenticeship, used as a crite- 
rion in some cases, is also considered unnecessary. Such periods 
are sometimes arbitrary, or based on custom, privilege or trade 
union practice, and as a criterion for international placenient seem 
of little value. ` If the employer describes clearly the duties for ` 
which he requires workers, and if the workers are registered accord- 
ing to the jobs they can do, then the question whether they are 
described as “skilled ”, “ semi-skilled”, “ having served three 


years’ apprenticeship ”, “ specialised labourer ”, is of little import- 
ance, 


METHOD FOLLOWED IN THE PROPOSED 
INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


Because of the different priorities given in those countries which 
have adopted a classification on a more or less job analysis basis 
to the various factors defining, as shown above, the kind of work 
done, the national classifications differ very widely. From an 
international point of view, therefore, the establishment of a 
classification based rigorously on a single principle would exclude 
from its scope most, if not all, the national classifications. It is 
true that there would be advantages in an international classi- 
fication so drawn ; it would be consistent and homogeneous, and 
those countries which as yet have no occupational classification 
might find in it a useful basis for the setting up of a national pattern. 

-But the adoption of such an international classification based on & 
given principle by the various countries which have one or more 
occupational classifications based on other principles might require 
them to rebuild their own classifications entirely. 

It therefore seems preferable to give up the search for an 
acceptable principle or set of principles as a basis for the setting 
up of an international classification, and instead, to work empiri- 
cally, seeking for those broad groupings which are to be found in 
practically all classifications, and to adopt them as major groups 
of an international classification. z 

; There is of course little chance that the national classifications 
will fit exactly into any common pattern so established. Therefore, 
in the making of such a general or compromise classification, minor 
misarrangements must be disregarded. It is hoped, however, that 
the various countries will take the necessary measures to enable 
them to rearrange, for international comparisons, those parts of 


i 
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_ their national classification that are distributed among two -or 


more of the international groups: 
The main objects of the proposed international classification 


are, then : (1) to frame such groups as will be easiest to tabulate 
in all countries, the first aim of an international classification 
being to ‘provide for international comparisons ; and (2) to divide 
the total labour force into groups as homogeneous as possible, 
occupationally speaking, while retaining such groups as will cover 
the majority of groupings of the various countries. The primary 
condition that the classes should be as homogeneous as possible 
means that occupations in a given class should be closer to one 
another than to occupations classed in another group. Hence, 
when doubt arises as to where to dlassify a given occupation, and 
where the solutions adopted in the various countries are contra- 
dictory, the kind of work performed is taken as the key to its proper 


allocation. 

At this stage, it is clear that, owing to the numerous divergen- 
cies of the national classifications, the retabulation under the groups 
proposed for international comparisons of data already published 
in various countries would not be feasible if io CE purs 
insi oups, large enough to bring together 
See Lagan 5 the different national 


persons allocated to different subgroups in 7 
classifications, can be considered. For instance, if a group of 


“ workers on metal” should be proposed as a major group, the 
United States would not be able, at the present time (that is, 
for censuses already tabulated), to furnish the data, while the 
United States as well as most other countries could furnish the : 
data for a large group of “ craftsmen, production process workers 


and labourers ”. 3 d 
avevihdlese, the smaller groupings or eb get also be 
provided in an international classification, since A e 
national comparisons of the occupational D E s E P 
force in the various countries will ae iai r of EE 
these subgroups might involve brea none compara. 
the national occupational unit groups, 1. 
bility singe with precision and in detail ; they represent a 
Second stage in the classification. code 
Thus, the list of ee api: part, each country can meet 
sents groupings which, for al A farther break- 
by EE data already nes i nn te a 
downs of the tabulated groups, SAV í 
i tory. 
tions, for which estimates would be satisfactory. 


d with one digit, repre- 
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The list of subgroups, coded with two digits, on the other 
hand, while avoiding so far as possible cutting directly across the 
existing classifications, is intended to present groups of special 
interest, and would require, for some countries and in some parts 
of their classifications, a breakdown of some of the occupational 
unit groups. These cases have, of course, been kept to a minimum. 
In view of the widely different principles on which national classi- 
fications are based, it seems hardly possible to obtain a detailed 
international classification without envisaging either a modifi- 
cation of some parts of the former or a breakdown to give the data 
needed for the latter. 

It is, therefore, proposed that the following recommendation 
should be made to the various countries : 


| 
For purposes of international comparisons, each country should 
provide for the necessary subdivisions of its occupational classifications’ 
to make possible the classifying or reclassifying of the data in confor- 
mity with the list of groups and subgroups of the international standard 
classification of occupations 


To summarise—the proposed lists which are analysed in the 
next chapter have been drafted without reference to specific 
principles of classification of occupations (save for the ‘ kind of 
work performed ”, which is the definition of the unit to be classi- 
fied). 


(1) The major groups are intended to present broad groups of 
major interest while conforming as closely as possible to the exist- 
ing national classifications. | 

(2) The subgroups are intended to present an internationally 
comparable picture of the labour force of each country in as much 
detail as possible, with due regard to the national classifications, 
though not excluding the need, in a given country, for a breakdown 
of some occupational unit groups for purposes of arranging the 
data under the proposed subgroups. 


Among the considerations which have been taken into account 


- in setting up the different groups, the numerical importance and . 


the homogeneity of the groups have been considered. These are 
discussed in the next chapter (Chapter V). 


1 See proposed resolution I, paragraph 6. 


CHAPTER V 


ANALYSIS OF THE PROPOSED CLASSIFICATION 

In this chapter an analysis is presented of the list of major 
groups and subgroups of the proposed international standard 
classification of occupations. A brief survey of the development 
of the list might be useful. 

A first draft was presented to a meeting of statistical experts 
convened in April 1948 in Montreal; a tentative list (to which 
teference will often be made in the following analysis) was prepared 
in accordance with the proposals of this meeting and submitted 
by correspondence to the statistical offices of the different Govern- 
ments in June 1948. A revised draft, taking into account the 


comments of the Governments, was presented to à second meeting 


of statistical experts in May 1949 and, finally, the list as revised 
tions of this second meeting is 


in accordance with the sugges 
presented herewith. It has thus undergone two preliminary detailed 
discussions covering the methods of classification to ‘be adopted 
as well as the classes proposed. 4 nai 

In the following analysis, the major groups and subgroups are 
set forth with such explanatory comments as are useful to show 
the points of view of the different Governments in relation to the 
questions at issue: Though the analysis 38 
Classification after the recommen jations of the two preliminary 
meetings of statistical experts and the observal ions of the Govern- 


‘ments have been taken int unt, references will be included 


o acco rx ? ; 
well as to the discussions in the 


to the view t 
s of the Governments ; 
‘ er these will help to throw light upon 


gs whenev'! 


Preliminary meetin 
final form of 


_ the reasons for the 
The proposed classification is 
labour force, or to the economical 1 , à e 
of the armed Forces.. In general, the classifications by industry, 
industrial status and occupation apply to the total labour force 
(including the civilian labour force and the armed forces), except 
that persons not previously employed who ar looking for work are 
„excluded, PACS there is n° industry, industrial status, or occupa- 
tion to which they may pe assigned. 


the classification. 
intended to apply to the civilian 
ily active population, exclusive 


in terms of the final, 
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For purposes of an international occupational classification, 
however, the armed~forces represent a special group which can 
either be classified separately or excluded altogether. It is neverthe- 
less not contemplated in this international classification that 
the armed forces should be classified according to their civilian 
occupations, or in any way except as “ armed forces Sand they 
can therefore be regarded as excluded from the classification. 1 

The proposed classification consists of ten major groups and 
nineteen subgroups; as follows : . 


0. Professional, technical and related workers : . 
01. Technical workers. 3 
02. Professors and teachers. 

03. Other professional workers, n.e.c.? 


y 


1. Managerial, administrative, ‘clerical and related workers 18, 
11. Managers and administrators (retail stores). ; 

12. Managers and administrators (except in retail stores). 
13. Clerical and related workers. j 


2. Sales workers. 


3. Farmers, fishermen, hunters, lumbermen and related workers : \ 
j 


31. Farmers, farm workers, and graziers. 
32. Fishermen, hunters 'and trappers. 
33. Lumbermen. 


4. Workers in mine and quarry occupations. 


5. Workers in operating transport occupations : 
51. Chauffeurs, drivers and delivéfy men (including tram drivers). 
52. Locomotive engineers and locomotive firemen. 
53. Navigating officers, sailors and related workers. 


6. Craftsmen, production process workers-and labourers, NOC. : 
6A Craftsmen and production process workers : a 


*61. On metal and metal products. =» 
62. On textiles. 4 ‘ ee PA “ ci 
63. On fabricating textile pröducts. 

.64. On wood and wood products. # 4 dae 
65. Stationary engineers and firemen, crane drivers and rT ate 3 
” workers. i $ ee 
66. Others, except labourers. 


6B Labourers (except farm, mine and service) : 
67. Labourers, except farm, mine and service. 


. 
a 


T. Protective service workers. f 
. 8. Service workers (except protective ): ha 
9. Occupations unidentifiable or not reported. j 
1 The definition of the armed forces is left to the different countries to 


establish in atcordance with their usual practice. i; 
N.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


> Te WE D y . 
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Before proceeding to a detailed analysis of these groups, 
three points should be emphasised. 

First, the terminology used is, in so far as possible, exclusively 
occupational, to the exclusion of industry or industrial status terms. | 
Thus, ‘ transport ” is not used as a heading, since to use it might 
suggest that all workers in the transport industry should be includ- 
ed, whereas the aim is to include only those workers in operating 
transport occupations. Similarly, such titles as “ proprietor ”, 
“employer ”’, or “ independent operator ° are not included, since 
these have an industrial status character, and belong in an indus- 
trial status classification.t The arrangement of the groups has 
also been made with a view to emphasising the occupational charac- 
ter of the classification, in other words, any suggestion of an arrange- 
ment parallel to that of the classification of industries has 


been eliminated. 
Secondly, table IV? shows for each major group and subgroup 
+ the estimated numbers of persons in the civilian labour forces- 
of Canada, France, the United Kingdom and the United States 
respectively, in order to give a background of information on the 
size of the groups with which the classification deals ; other things 
being equal, the groups should not be'too large (i.e., if very large, 
the setting-up of subgrou ould be considered) nor should 
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TABLE IV. DRAFT INTERNATION. 


Canada, 1941 j 
Occupational groups we [-SSr SSE. 
p Absolute numbers |Percentages 
0. Professional, technical and related workers . . . . . . . . . . 257,929 a 6.2 
Ol. Technical workers. - . . . . . . . . . . FAP oer 40,136 
02. Professors and teachers, . sues sreg . . . . . . e@e 90,588 
03. Other professionals, nec... . . 2.1  . , . . . . . . 127,205 
1. Managerial, administrative, clerical and related workers . . . . . 635,060 15.1 
11. Managers and administrators (retail stores) . . . . . . . 110,506 
12. Managers and administrators (except in retail stores) . . . 140,129 
13. Clerical and related workers . . . . . . . . . AL 384,425 
RAGES ROOTLETS TE Nal ote d A aD sus po Le AD Dé 205,953 4.9 
3. Farmers, fishermen, hunters, lumbermen and related workers . . . 1,210,587 28,8 
31. Farmers, farm workers and graziers. . . . . . . . . . . 1,083,816 
32. Fishermen, hunters and trappers . . . . . . . . . . : . 51,450 
SSP umbera EEE MUC sas oc ET LORS 75,321 
4., Workers in mine and quarry occupations. . | : . . . . . - . 70,517 1.7 
5, Workers in operating transport occupations. . . . : : « - -. 148,726 3.5 0 
51. Chauffeurs, drivers and delivery men (including tram drivers) 125,995 a 
52. Locomotive engineers and firemen, . . . . . . . . . . . 12,323 Ge | 
63. Navigating officers, sailors and related workers. - - : - - 10,408 0, 
6. Craftsmen, production process workers and labourers, n.e.c.. . . | 1,236,983 29.5 
6A Craftsmen and production process workers, n.e.c. . + + + <» 939,541 22.4 1 
61. On metal and metal products, . . . , . . . « . . . . . 299,159 Rai 
CDS ED TE EE ATTE UN 16,435 oe 
63. On fabricating textile products. . | | | | | MAAAR L0 105,804 A 
64. On wood and wood products... : : : . . . « . . ab 136,460 3. 
65. Stationary engineers and firemen, crane drivers an 
` :  reléted workers . . . . : . . . . cet 39,428 og 
66. Others, except labourers Why an EU cé, 342.255 CE 
6B 67. Labourers, except mine, farm and service 297,442 7.1 
7. Protective service workers. . . . . e .,. a . . ay se teres, 41,903 1.0 
8. Service gir (except protective) . 4 1e oan T 376,880 9.0 E 
9. Occupations unidentifiable or not reported. . à . . . . LR 11,413 0.3 
Total civilian labour force . . . . . 4,195,951 :  |100.0 
* 


groups and subgroups indicated in the Office proposal may be 
open to reservations. In addition, under each group are shown, 
_ in Class ©, unit groups of certain related occupations which have 
been allocated, in the Office proposal, to other groups or subgroups: 
(as indicated). The number of persons enumerated in the United 
States census of 1940, in the United Kingdom census of 1931 and in 
the Canadian census of 1941, have been indicated for each oc- 
cupational unit group listed under Classes B and Cas a guide to the 
relative importance of these occupations. f 


EY The United States and Canadian classifications show the re- 
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_ STANDARD CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS 


f 
H A France, 1946 United Kingdom, 1931 United States, 1940 
[ane numbers | Percentages] Absolute numbers Percentages} Absolute numbers | Percentages 
962 À 48 3,548,656 6.9 
ger ag 699480 Lo 061 osi meine 564,776 1.1 
2821910 le 262,271 14 1,130,406 2.2 
és 2 491,258 2.6 1,853,474 3.6 
2,714,234 FE 3,001,052 ou 11 8,925,406 Tee 17.2 Pe 
\ 1,221,298 sof 739,597 4.0 ÉTAT ae 
1,492,936 74 1,693,228 8,1 ROBES -8 
408,661 2.0 1,268,964 6.8 3,181,681 6.1 
9:254,074 17.9 2 
7,469,443 37.0 1,197,443 og ei rats “9,007,831 17.4 
7,288,548, 36.1 1, 37,095 01 81,979 0.2 
57,125 0.3 72454 01 164,264 0.3. 
113,770 0.6 f 
859,650 7. 
292,162 14 962,549 5.1 9, 
2,065,927 4.0 
372,792 Ap 812,298 ar | sata 1,856,052 3.6 
291,225 14 EE 0.4 121,247 | 0.2 
38,103 0.2 76,879 04 88,628 0.2 
43,404 0.2 À $ 
5,8 42.9 16,682,582 32.2 Š 
813,855 28.8 8,007,803 H "30.5 12,503,302 241 | 
4,415,078 “21.9 CRUE 6.8 = = 
881,606 4.4 179072 4.7 = = 
263,243 1.3) 501,273 3.2 = = 
702,710 3.5 418,127 2.2 ay pe 
484,053 2.4 487,238 * 09 
241 ge 27 i ï 
205 1.2 «1 |. 
1,842,261 91 NT 184 4,179,280 81 
1,398,777 6.9 2AN Ae 492,109 0.9 k 
187,677 74 : 
Bae 0:7 183,3 aa 5,504,714 10.6 
1,228 12.2 vt 
384 6.1 2,285,729 1,282,739 2.5 
817,047 0.6 282, fea sana 
, 2,853 ) SS Seas = 
IS 4.0 1 ——| 51,797,538 100.0 
0,206 i raa 3445 109: K Y 
LT 100.0 18672 s 
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be indicative, since it would be difficult, if not impossible, to draft 
a precise definition covering exactly all occupations included and 
no others.! ` 


PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL AND RELATED WORKERS 


This group which is placed first in the list is based upon the 
group of liberal professions, found in most occupational classifi- 
cations. It comprises occupations for which, in the majority of 
cases, a university or higher education is requisite. In this respect, 
and in the emphasis on educational and training requirements, 
occupations in this group may be regarded as closely related. 

In addition to the professional workers, the technical workers 
have been included here. This last group is difficult to separate 
from the craftsmen and production process workers on the one 
hand, and from the professional workers on the other, and in 
commenting on the tentative list, a number of countries raised 
questions in regard to the allocation of technical workers as between 
these two groups. Thus, Southern Rhodesia states that “ diffi- 
culty is experienced in reclassifying such occupations as dental 
mechanics, dairy product manufacturers and non-professional 
engineers dealing with reinforced concrete, sound, cableways and 
ventilation. It is not clear whether these should be with the crafts- 
men, etc., or with the professionals. These people are technical 
in the sense that they have made a detailed study of their work 
through specialised courses and, in most cases, have passed semi- 


professional examinations, so that they are more advanced in — 


their work than artisans, On the other hand, their qualifications 
are generally not sufficient for them to be regarded as ‘ profes- 
sional workers’ ”, 

Switzerland considers that “ a number of technicians must 
be allocated either to one or the other group ”. Portugal thinks 
tha “ the inclusion of technicians with the liberal professions will 
raise some difficulties ; as what is understood by ‘ technician is 
not very well defined, they may be classified in the group of 
‘ craftsmen, etc, as well as in the group of‘ professional, etc.” fa 

In general, the crafts are obviously associated directly with 
productive processes, whereas the professions are not related to 
production, but involve the exercise of highly intellectual skill 
dependent upon a body of specialised knowledge. ` The technical 


1 Tt should be noted that th i i i 1 

t b d © allocation of occupational unit groups is made 
in accordance with their content ; in a few cases the wording of the title of the 
unit group does not correspond to the content. - 


Í 


à 


: to a different major group ; 
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workers fall between these two concepts. The exercise of their 
skill is directed to the furtherance of industrial rather than social 
objectives and in this respect they are closely allied to the crafts- 
men, but like the professional workers, the skill of the technical 
workers is in a high degree intellectual and is based upon a body 
of specialised knowledge. For example, if the chemical research 
worker may justly claim to be “ professional ”, it would be arbi- 
trary to allocaté the chemical technician as a technical worker 
both have essentially the same func- 
rouping which places them in the 
ferred to one that separates them. 
the technical workers should be 
], technical and related workers ”’, 
that they should be shown 


tions occupationally, and a g 
same major group should be pre 
Therefore, it is suggested that 
placed in a group of “ professiona 
but (as the Netherlands have proposed) 


as a separate subgroup. 


So far as the group of professional, technical and related workers 


is concerned, it is true that it includes persons performing entirely 
different kinds of work and lacks homogeneity. It includes a 


number of numerically small groups of workers performing distinct- 
A as engineers, actors and actresses, 


ly characteristic occupations, such 
dentists, religious workers, ete. Each of these groups would not 
by itself ner a special major heading, because of its numerical 
smallness, But none can be allocated to any of the other major 
groups proposed. Bringing them together under a Et poi 
“ Professional, technical and related workers” seems, Here ore, 
à reasonable course to follow. This is partly apes by the 
consideration that, in general, these persons have oe ong periód 
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engineers have not been separated as groups; the electrical 
engineers are grouped with electricians, textile engineers with 
textile workers, mechanical engineers with the mechanical engineer- 
ing workers, etc. ; their separation from the craftsmen could only 
be obtained through special tabulations. 

Even when separated in the classification, the delimitations 
between the technical engineers and the others is often extremely 
difficult: “ At the 1940 census of the United States, persons 
under thirty-five years old, returned as technical engineers, were 
not coded as technical engineers unless they had had at least 
four years of college education. An examination of a small sample 
of the coded schedules showed that the operation of this rule 
resulted in a considerable number—possibly as many as 12,000— 
of the persons who were returned as technical engineers not being 
coded as technical engineers ”. At the same time, “ a considerable 
number of men who are trained professional engineers and who 
are doing engineering work are not included in the census figures 
for technical engineers because they are returned on the census 
schedules and are classified as vice-presidents, executives, mana- 
gers, superintendents, builders, contractors, ete. ” 1 


Professors and Teachers 


The second suggested subgroup is that of “ professors and 
teachers”. This subgroup is fairly well delimited, numerically 
large, and includes about one third of the total number of persons 
who should be reported under the major heading of “ professional, 
technical and related workers”. Teachers other than those 
engaged in general education, such as art and music teachers, 
should be excluded from this group, since in many countries they 
are found in the occupational unit groups “ artists and art teachers” 
or “ musicians and music teachers ”. ‘ 

The terminology “professors and teachers ” is preferred to 
“ education ” in order to emphasise the occupational content as 
compared to the industrial group of “ education ” (which indus- 
trial group includes ‘cooks, bakers, carpenters, electricians, etc., 
employed in educational institutions, as well as guards and watch- 
men, janitors, charwomen and miscellaneous service workers). 


1 Cf. Siateenth Census of the United States (1940 Population-Comparative 
Occupation Statistics, 1870 to 1940 op. cit. f # 
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Other Professional Workers, not elsewhere Classified 


When the “technical workers” and the “ professors and 
teachers’? have been singled out as subgroups, the remainder 
of the major group of “ professional, technical and related workers” 
is still large (one half of the group), and very heterogeneous. 
Nevertheless, it has been found difficult to propose other subgroups, 
because they would either be poorly defined, or would represent, 
taken alone, too small a portion of the total labour force. If it 
was felt that more homogeneity should be given to the subgroups, 

d disregarding their numerical importance, the following classes 
‘could be considered : 

Health workers —including physicians and surgeons, osteopaths, 
chiropractors, dentists, optometrists, healers and miscellaneous 
medical service workers. € 

Artists and writers—including artists, painters, authors, 
journalists, editors, musicians, actors, and sport instructors. 


Lawyers and magistrates. 
Social welfare workers. ea as 
Religious workers (clergymen; Roman Catholic priests, sisters). 
Other professional workers. 
. ND RELATED WORKERS 
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all other administrative staff should be grouped with the office 
and related workers. Again, Portugal thinks that “ lacking a 
definition of administrative staff, it appears that the workers 
performing jobs of this kind could be classified, some in group IV 
and others in group VI”. In Southern Rhodesia “ a number 
of specialised occupations of the central and local Government 
employees are shown separately in the codes, but the general codes 
“civil service official, not otherwise defined ° and‘ local authority 
official, not otherwise defined’ include both administrative and 
clerical workers. These cannot be subdivided into the proposed 
groups IV and VI”. Switzerland wonders “ how one can avoid 
certain confusions between classes IV and VI. Proprietors and 
managers of enterprises of all sorts are in the same class with civil 
servants and administrative staff, but on the other hand part of 
the office personnel should be allocated to group VI”, Finally, 
the Swedish census “ does not make any distinction between 
administrative staff and office workers. Also, in other countries, 
it must be very difficult to make any distinction between these 
groups ”. 

Since it is generally agreed that little or no difference can be 
clearly made between “ administrative staff” and ‘office and 
related workers ”, the groups IV and VI of the tentative list have 
been grouped under the major heading “ managerial, adminis- 
trative, clerical and related workers ”. In this way, the allocation 
of such groups as “ conductors, railroad ” of the United States 
classification presents little difficulty as to the major heading, 
since they are either “ administrative ” or “clerical” workers. 

As already noticed in Chapter III, the terms “ proprietor, 
owner, employer ° are not proper occupational designations, but 
are statements of industrial status, and efforts should be made 
_ in the collection of data to obtain more information on the actual 
Occupation of these persons. In particular, if an “ employer”. 
or “ owner” employs very few persons, he is in fact presumably 
performing the same kind of work as his employees and should 
be allocated to the same occupation as these employees. This is 
wholly or partly done in many countries ; thus, in the United 
States classification, which contains a major group of “ Proprietors, 
managers and officials ”, not all persons reporting as such are classi- 
fied under this heading ; for example, the following are allocated 
to the group “ Professionals ” : g 


Manager or proprietor of any research bureau or company 
» 33 5 » » art gallery or institute 
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Manager or proprietor of automobile school 

baseball club or team 

business college 

community chest 

r photograph gallery or studio 
publicity bureau 

school 

undertaking establishment. 


2 a A A 


‘ The following are allocated to the group “ Clerical, sales and 
kindred workers ” : 
supply department or room 
auditing department 
popcorn stand. 


Proprietor or manager of any 
» o» 


Pa H 


The proprietor or manager of a tailor shop, tin shop, blacksmith 
shop or a plumbing shop, water company or works is allocated to 
the group “ Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers.” The 
manager of a detective agency is allocated to the group “ Protec- 
tive service workers ”. And finally, the following are allocated 
to the group “ Service workers, except domestic and protective”: 


Manager or proprietor of a barber college 
eA). barber shop 


t peauty parlour or shop 


9997 


> 

A 5 H AE poarding house 
B pootblack parlour or stand 

„ bowling floor 

, lodging house 

» rooming house 

a i: f y boathouse f y ; 
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varying by industry—could then be allocated to the group of 
‘salesmen, if the enterprises are retail shops, to the group of crafts- 
men and production process workers, if they own or run wood- 
working shops, and similarly with other working proprietors of 
small enterprises. 

Finally, the employers, owners, proprietors, etc., who should 
remain allocated to the group under consideration would be only 
those who actually perform managerial duties. In order to empha- 
sise this idea, the suggested heading of this group includes the 
term “ managerial workers ”, which should cover businessmen, 
employers, owners, etc., classified in this group because of their 
common managerial duties. 

“ Buyers or department heads in stores ”, “ purchasing agents 
and buyers ”, “ floorwalkers ” and “ floor managers ”, have been 
allocated to this group on the ground that their duties involve 
more managerial than commercial abilities. 

: Conductors (bus and railway), ticket collectors and inspectors, 
etc., are considered as performing occupations of a clerical type 
and are also included in this group, together with time-keepers. 

Excluded from the present group are persons whose mana- 
gerial activities, while not negligible, are of less importance than 
their technical knowledge or work, such as navigating officers 
and pilots (included in the group of “ Workers in operating trans- 
port occupations”). “ Librarians ” depending on the country, 
generally possess special diplomas, and are usually included among 
professional workers in the national classifications ; in the present 
classification they have, therefore, been allocated to that group. 


Managers and Administrators in Retail Stores 


The “ proprietors; owners and managers of retail trade stores K 
or in the terminology adopted here “ managers and administrators 
in retail stores ”, call for-special consideration. The considerable 
numerical importance of this group (1,7 00,000 persons in the United 
States, 569,000 in the United Kingdom, 110,000 in Canada, that 
is, over 3 per cent. of the civilian labour force) emphasises the 
necessity for its correct allocation. In the great majority of cases, 
proprietors, owners and managers of retail trade stores are merely 
dealers or salesmen, since the great bulk of this group is made up. 
of owners or managers of very small shops (two or three employees) ; 
in only a small proportion of cases is the store large enough for - 
the employer to be concerned exclusively with supervision of 
sales personnel and actual managerial duties. But the LME 


i 
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mers who are in fact exclusively managers 


z those proprietors and ow 
om those whose activities are mainly devoted to selling does 
information collected in 


not seem feasible at present on the basis of 
Ee ee censuses ; they are thus generally allocated to the group 

managers, owners, etc.’ because they are returned as such. 
They have, therefore, been maintained in this major group in the 
Proposed international classification. However, in view of their 
special character and their large numbers, it is suggested that they 


should be placed in a special subgroup. 


` Managers and Administrators (except in Retail Stores) 


all managers and administrators except 
stinction between these and the “ cleri- 
cal and related workers ” is discussed below. Although they are both 
placed in this major group, it is certainly desirable, at least in the 
future, that persons of little responsibility (clerks, typists, etc.) 
should be distinguished from those who manage an enterprise or 
administer an office. 
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Brokers and agents, although often proprietors or owners of 
their enterprises, have in fact few managerial duties as compared 
with their duties as salesmen. They, therefore, normally fall in 
this group. On the other hand, floor walkers and floor managers 
are excluded from this group and allocated to the group of “ mana- 
gerial, administrative, clerical and related workers”, on the 
ground that their managerial duties are more important than 
their selling functions. Collectors (bills and accounts) have practi- 
cally no other duties than clerical ones and cannot be separated 
as to the kind of work they perform from the postmen collecting 
or distributing money; hence they have been allocated to the 
subgroup “ clerical and related workers ” 


Farmers, FISHERMEN, HUNTERS, LUMBERMEN 
AND RELATED WORKERS 


The great bulk of this group is made up of farmers, farm 
workers and graziers, to whom have been added certain other 
groups, mainly of rural origin, which are relatively closely allied 
to agricultural and rural occupations. Each of these occupational 
groups is discussed in detail. 


Farmers, Farm Workers and Graziers 


The proposed subgroup of farmers, farm workers, and graziers 
represents approximately 17 per cent. of the total labour force 
in the United States, 26 per cent. in Canada, 6 per cent. in the 
United Kingdom and 36 per cent. in France ; it is, therefore, of 
considerable numerical importance, and it would seem advisable 
if possible to subdivide it. It does not lend itself easily to sub- 
division. The separation of farmers (cultivating the soil) and of 
graziers (raising cattle or other animals) suggested by China, 
seems hardly feasible for an international classification, since most 
farmers are also graziers in a more or less extensive way ; even 
if they were separated on the basis of the declarations of the 
individuals enumerated, only misleading results would be obtained. 
In any case, few if any countries provide for such a separation. 

In the tentative list circulated to the Governments, subgroups 
of farmers and farm workers were shown. On this point, France 
notes that “ the first group of persons is distinguished from the 
second by the fact that they are heads of an enterprise ; they 
perform, in the majority of cases, comparable activities, haar 
from the administrative role assigned to the first group”. In 
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Guatemala, it is common to call the agricultural labourer a farmer 
even if he is not the proprietor of the enterprise. The Nether- 
lands remarks that “ it would not seem right to divide this group 
of farmers into (a) farmers and (6) farm workers, because this 
distinction is made in the classification by industrial status ”. 
The Gentral Institute of Statistics of Italy “ does not see the 
necessity of making a distinction between the agricultural pro- 
fessions, trades or crafts, and the non-agricultural ones. The 
entrepreneurs of agricultural exploitations can be classified in the 
group of entrepreneurs in general (which includes the manufactur- 
ing entrepreneurs) ; on the contrary, small entrepreneurs (farmers) 
and workers should logically be included in the group of persons 
attached to production in general, although in that group they 
may be separated from the other trades inherent to production. 
Such a view, if admitted, is nevertheless inapplicable in the present 
State of census information on occupations, since details relating 
to the size or importance of the enterprise are seldom collected ; 
therefore, no distinction seems possible in practice between the 
“ small entrepreneurs ” and the others (ES also + pen 
of the group of “ managerial, administrative, clerical and relate 
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occupations should be elevated into special major groups, since 
the kind of work they perform is different from and not directly 
related to that of farmers. But these two classes together form 
in most countries a very small portion of the labour force (0.3 per 
cent. in France, 0.2 per cent. in the United States, 0.1 per cent. 

in the United Kingdom, 1.2 per cent. in Canada), and’ it seems 
difficult to give them the same importance as the other groups, 
which represent, in general, a much larger proportion of the labour 
force. Moreover, it is often true that a hunter is also a farmer ; 
in some countries this is also true of fishermen, who might have 
an agricultural occupation during part of the year ; finally, the 
individuals representing these three groups are for the most part of 
the same origin, that is, rural. The allocation of fishermen, hunters 
and trappers to this major group is thus justified ; however, a 
subgroup is provided to separate them from farmers, so that the 
subgroups may be more homogeneous. 


Lumbermen 


Similar remarks apply to the lumbermen, who have also been 
allocated to this major group, but are shown as a subgroup : 
their number is generally small (0.4 per cent. in the United States, 
less than 0.1 per cent. in the United Kingdom, 0.6 per cent. in 
France, 1.8 per cent. in Canada) ; they often have an agricultural 
occupation during part of the year, and their origin is generally 
rural. 


To differentiate clearly this group of “ farmers, fishermen, 
hunters, lumbermen and related workers” from the sl 
group “agriculture, forestry and fishing’’, it should be aren 
that (a) the proposed group does not include, for instance, i 
clerical workers (bookkeepers, cashiers, etc.), the salesmen, on 
craftsmen (carpenters, mechanics, etc.), the drivers, guaros, 
watchmen, etc., working in the industrial group “agriculture, ete.” ; 
(b) it does include the gardeners, ground keepers, etc., who are 
found in other industrial groups than agriculture. Thus, in the 
United States census of 1940, about 140,000 persons working in 
the industrial group “ agriculture ” are occupationally cipin 
elsewhere, and 175,000 gardeners and ground keepers allocate 
here come from other industries than agriculture. z 
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WORKERS IN MINE AND QUARRY OCCUPATIONS 


This group, composed mainly of persons extracting coal or 
other minerals from the ground, is proposed as a separate major 
group? because of— 

(a) its numerical importance (about 1.7 per cent. of the 
labour force in the United States and Canada, 1.4 per cent. in 
France, and more than 5 per cent. in the United Kingdom) ; 

(b) its homogeneity, in the sense that the jobs done by the 
various mine operatives and labourers represent different levels 
of skill of the same general job rather than different jobs alto- 
gether ; . 

(c) the difficulty, not to say impossibility, of separating the 
labourers in mines from the skilled miners : in the United States 
classification, for instance, where labourers form in general a 
separate group, the mine labourers have not been separated from 
the mine operatives ; x 

(d) the fact that the bulk of these persons live their .occup- 
ational life underground, and have, therefore, well-known general 
conditions of work which clearly separate them as a group from 
production process workers and others. 

Oil well drillers should be included here, since their work is 
often similar to that of many mine or quarry workers, and espe- 
cially because they are often not sepatable from miners in the 
national classifications. 

This pe E group is to be clearly distinguished from 
mining and quarrying as a major branch of ‘economie activity, 
Since the latter includes many occupations which belong in other 

‘ occupational groups. For example, in the United States census 
Of 1940, this occupational group represented only 643,000 persons 
Out of the 907,000 individuals working 1n the sms industries ; 

the remaining 264,000 were mostly stationary engineers, truck 


drivers, bookkeepers and accountants, various clerical workers, 
Proprietors and managers, ete. 
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men (including tram drivers), locomotive engineers and firemen, 
and navigating officers, sailors and related workers. 

In the tentative list of April 1948, all the transport workers 
were included with “ craftsmen and production workers ” or with 
“ labourers (not elsewhere classified) ”. In commenting on the 
list, a number of countries suggested the separation of transport 
workers from the group of production process workers. Merely 
in view of its numerical importance, the advantage of a special 
group is obvious ; in the tentative computations made by the 
Office, it would represent about 4 per cent. of the civilian labour 
force of the United States, the United Kingdom and Canada 
and 1.8 per cent. in France. But it is important not to create 
here an industrial group instead of an occupational one, and 
especially not to introduce under “ transport workers ? persons 
who, although occupied in the transport industry, are not occu- 
pationally specialised transport workers 1, nor to allocate here 
clerks or telephone operators on the sole ground that they are 
working in the industrial group “ transport and communications ”. 

Canada, when reclassifying the occupational groups of its 
country under the major headings proposed in the tentative list, 
suggested that “ the difficulties encountered for the assignment , 
of various types of transport occupations would have been obviated. 
had the international classification of occupations provided for 
another main grouping entitled ‘ transport and related workers ’.”” 
In the proposed revisions transmitted by China there is a group 
of “ communication and transport administrative and technical 
personnel.” Guatemala also suggests a subgroup of transport 
workers. Ireland “ strongly urges that a group of workers in 
transport and communications be separated from the craftsmen 
and production process workers and given a group to itself, with 
the subdivisions (a) railway, (6) road, (c) water.” However, 
Ireland specified that only occupations special to the subgroups 
indicated should be assigned thereto. 

On the other hand, Italy would include the transport workers 
with all other workers in the production process. : 

The Netherlands proposes a major group of transportation 
workers. Portugal “ notes the absence in the tentative list of @ 
special rubric to include all the workers in transport who cannot 
be included in the group of production process workers, since 
they are not always related to production.” 


J P not 
1 For example, railway porters, ticket collectors and inspectors, etc., are I 


considered here as workers in operating transport occupations. 
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Accordingly, a group of transport workers has been set up, 
restricted to the workers in operating transport occupations. 
The proposed contents of this group will be clear from the enu- 
meration of the three suggested subgroups. 


Chauffeurs, Drivers and Delivery Men (including Tram Drivers) 


This subgroup is intended to include all persons operating 
road vehicles. Delivery men, who are drivers also, and in some 
countries—Canada, for example—are not separated from the 
drivers, have also been included here. Horse drivers of all kinds 
are inseparable from this group, because many are delivery men. 
Finally, tram drivers are allocated to this subgroup because 
they are in many countries interchangeable with the drivers of 
the buses belonging to the same municipal company, and are 
sometimes reported in such a way that it is impossible to deter- 
mine whether they are tram or bus drivers. 


Locomotive Engineers and Locomotive Firemen 
up operate steam (or electric) loco- 


The persons in this subgro 
motives, and are well characterised from an occupational i 
of view, 

Officers, Sailors and Related Workers 

Captains, mates and pilots operate ships or boats ; sailors and 
deck hands have been added to these, because of the difficulty of 
distinguishing and separating those who actually CHU 3 the 
Operation of the ship from those who are essentially À sea J our- 
ers”, In addition, and parallel to the point of view a opted 
for the setting up of the group of “ workers mn TY Ne ribs quarry 
Occupations’, all seamen, whether officers or not, live a very 
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industrial group “ transport and communications ” ; in particular 
railway porters are allocated to the group of service workers, and 
railway officials, stationmasters, ticket collectors and inspectors, 
etc., have been put in the group of “ managerial, administrative, 
clerical and related workers ” ; the industrial group of “ post, 
telegraph and telephone’’, which represents the bulk of “ communi- 
cations ”’, is made up mainly of messengers, clerks, wireless opera- 
tors, telephone operators, typists, etc., who, according to the 
kind of work they perform, all belong clearly to other groups than 
that of workers in operating transport occupations. 


CRAFTSMEN, PRODUCTION Process WORKERS AND LABOURERS 
NOT ELSEWHERE CLASSIFIED 


This group comprises all the craftsmen, operatives and labourers 
in the production, repair or maintenance, except workers in 
mine and quarry occupations, those in operating transport 
occupations, farmers and persons cultivating the soil or raising 
animals, and all persons auxiliary to production, such as salesmen, 
clerical workers, etc. It covers one third to one half of the civilian 
labour force (29 per cent. in France, 32 per cent. in Canada, 44 per 
cent. in the United Kingdom and 34 per cent. in the United States). 

The workers in mine and quarry occupations and those in 
operating transport occupations have been eliminated from this . 
group and are shown as separate major groups in the present 
list. The reasons for this arrangement are explained fully in the 
preceding paragraphs relating to the two groups in question. 

In the tentative list, the group of craftsmen, production and 
related workers (group II) was separated from that of labourers, 
which formed another major group (II). This distinction has 
been abandoned as a basis for major groups, having regard to the 
comments of the Governments in relation to the tentative list. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics of Canada, when reclassi- 
fying its occupational unit groups under the tentative list, found it 
difficult to determine which to allocate to the group “ Labourers 
which Denmark considers “a poorly defined group”. Italy 
submits that all persons participating in the production of goods 

should be in a single group and does not see the use of separating 
labourers from other production workers. re 

The Netherlands states that “ the term ‘labourers, n.0.C. > is 
too ill-defined in respect of international classification ; a labouret 
who does not avow any trade will be unclassifiable ; if he does, 


_ comparability will be attained. 
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he may be assigned to group I (farmers) or IT (craftsmen and produc- 
tion workers)”. The group “ labourers ” appears confusing to 
Portugal : “ One does not see clearly whether the non-specialised 
workers should be included in the same group as the specialised 
workers, or if they should be in group TIL”; finally, Sweden 
considerse that “ labourers cannot be separated from the workers 
included in the group of ‘craftsmen and production process 
workers ? ”. 

Though the distinction between labourers and other production 
process workers is abandoned in the list of major groups, it is 
nevertheless suggested that it should be maintained in the list 
of subheadings. This change is based on the principle that, so far 
as possible, the dividing lines between major groups should be 
drawn in considération of the present possibilities of tabulation of 
the national classifications, whereas in the case of the subgroups, 
less stress upon comparability according to present classification 
Practices was laid, although it is hoped that in the future increasing 
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cent.) 300,000 in Canada (7 per cent.), and 1,400,000 in France 
(7 per cent.). 

In all censuses and employment service operations a large 
number of workers cannot be recorded under any other calling 
than “labourer ” ; thus a subgroup of labourers is absolutely 
necessary. But it should not be restricted only to those persons 
who report themselves as labourers, since often persons who are 
actually labourers will, for various reasons, report their occupation 
under terms other than “ labourer ” ; however, it is also impractic- 
able to determine the scope of this group through a listing of all 
the occupations that should properly be included, because of 
the number of such callings and their wide differences from one 
country to another. 

It is possible that the international comparability of this 
group will not be fully ensured until a special question is asked 
on census forms, for instance, whether the worker has undergone ) 
a period of training of any length in his present occupation ; only 
those persons who report no period of training at all would then 
be classified as labourers. 

In the meantime, the course followed in this international 
classification of occupations has been to allocate to this subgroup 
those occupational unit groups of each country which are clearly 
made up—to a very large extent, or entirely—of labourers ; 
but it should be clear that this method, although the only possible 
one at this stage, cannot lead to the perfect international compa- 
rability of the group of “ labourers ”. In addition, it will also 
be recalled that the farm labourers have been allocated to. the | 
group of “ farmers, ete. ”, and that the mine labourers have not À 
been separated from the other miners. In other words, this group 
of labourers, à subgroup of the group “ craftsmen, production 
process workers and labourers » includes only the labourers of 
that group ; thus, the messenger boy, although in fact an unskilled 
worker, is in the group of clerical workers, and the domestic 
servants, of whom an important number are also unskilled, are 
allocated to the group of service workers. 


Craftsmen and Production Process Workers 


When the “ labourers” have been singled out as à subgroup; 
there remains the “ craftsmen and production process workers”; 
for whom a subtitle is suggested (6A). This group is exceptionally 
large, and if suitable subdivisions can be agreed upon, the resulting 
classification may be more useful. It should be noted that 
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(1) the proposal is for purposes of international comparison, since, 
of course, each country will make such further subdivisions 
of the group as are deemed useful for national purposes, and 
(2) that the proposal may be in terms of future possibilities as 
well as present available groups, since it is probably true that no 
subclassifieations of the group can be proposed for which all 
countries can furnish figures on the basis of the classifications as 
used in censuses already published. Three possibilities have been 
considered, and are analysed below. 

In the first place, the tentative list proposed a special group 
of “ supervisory personnel.” On this point, the replies received 
' from the different Governments expressed in general a negative 
response. France, notes that this separation distinguishes the 
foremen from the other workers who have not the direction of, 
or supervision over, the work ; but “ from a general point of view 
the foreman is a qualified worker who has been promoted. In 
most cases he carries on his worker’s occupation in the same way 
as the workers under his orders, with, in addition, attributions 
as to the direction of this small group of workers.” 

« The subdivision into (a) ‘ supervisory personnel’ and (b) 
< other workers ’ is complicated in Southern Rhodesia by the fact 
that some Europeans give their occupation as something apparently 
in the group ‘ other workers’ when, in practice, they are in the 
nature of supervisors of native labour.” 

Although the United Kingdom indicates that ‘the sub- 
division is practicable in the great majority of cases ”, it adds 
that “in a few instances foremen are not separately distinguished 
from other workers.” These cases include bargemen and boatmen, 
warehousemen, packers, boiler firemen, stokers, stationary engine 
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‘Thus, it has appeared inadvisable to maintain a separation 
which would be impracticable for many countries and might lead 
to very confusing results. It has also been noted (see above, 
Chapter IV) that this distinction is obtained in some countries 
through a subdivision of the personal status classification. 

In the second place, the possibilities of a grouping of occu- 
_pational unit groups within the group of craftsmen and production 
process workers according to the level of skill of the occupation 
are attractive. The United States classification follows this 
general line (see above, Chapter IV) : on the one hand, the specific 
crafts and specific skilled occupations are grouped together, and 
on the other, the semi-skilled operatives of all types—workers 
who are found largely in manufacturing industry, such as.machine 
tenders, etc. For the bulk of the group of semi-skilled operatives 
no occupational subdivision is made, but only an industrial sub- 
classification. On this point, however, of the feasibility of a 
skill classification in an occupational list, the general run of the 
replies from the Governments was negative, and; as developed 
in Chapter IV, the basis of level of skill does not seem feasible 
in the present stage of development of an occupational classifi- 
cation. 

On this subject, Canada is of the opinion that the group “‘ should 
be subdivided, since it is a very large and heterogeneous group 
as presently constituted. This subdivision should, moreover, be 
based upon the type of work done and not upon skill, since degree ` 
of skill is not the most practical principle on which to establish 
occupation classes suitable for those enumerated in the population 

censuses.” 

Denmark thinks that ‘ as the information is taken from the 
censuses of population, it is not possible to make the division 
between skilled and unskilled labourers directly. Each single 
case must be decided upon from the occupation of the person 
in question, and there is grave danger of getting incongruity in 
the information from the various countries.” 

According to the practice in Treland “ unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers are included in the same group if their occupations 
are of a kind which are more or less inalienably attached to ® 
particular trade, for instance, builders’ labourers. General an 
undefined labourers are excluded from this group. Assign- 
ment is not according to skill, but according to whether the occu- 
pation has a name. In this connection, the proposal to make 
a distinction between skilled and semi-skilled workers is 2° 
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recommended, principally for the reasons that : (1) the description 
of the occupation does not necessarily indicate the degree of 
on which requires great skill, acquired after 


skill ; an, occupati 
years of training, in a hand worker is often merely semi-skilled- 
and (2) allocation to the two 


or unskilled in a machine worker ; 
groups would necessarily be arbitrary even in similar industrial 
conditions.” 

Southern Rhodesia states that “ the suggested subdivision of 
the group by broad economie activities (mining, manufacturing, 
etc.) is more acceptable than the proposal to subdivide it by skill. 
The only criterion of skill in Southern Rhodesia is the definition 
laid down in the industrial conciliation agreements. These differ 
greatly from the conception of skill common in older countries 
in that an occupation in Rhodesia comprises several allied occu- 
pations by other standards. For example, a bricklayer does 
concreting and fixing of concrete blocks, tiling of walls and floors, 
paving, mosaic work, facing work in slate, marble and in compo- 
sition, slating, roof tiling and asphalting. Many of these opera- 
tions form the basis of entirely distinct crafts such as tiler in 
countries in which a greater degree of specialisation is practicable.” 

Finally, the United Kingdom considers that subgroups according 
a large number of occupations 
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desirable”. Guatemala and Southern Rhodesia also propose this 
subdivision according to materials worked on. Thus, the general 
consensus of opinion is that a subdivision according to the various 
processes of work would be preferable. 

The point should be emphasised that this subdivision according 
to work processes should be occupational rather than industrial. 
If the occupational group of “ craftsmen, technical and production 
process workers” were to be subdivided according to the main 
industrial groups—textile, wood, metal industries, construction 
and building, ete..—no different result would be obtained from 
that which a cross-classification of occupational data by industries 
would yield. Moreover, the co-existence of a class of “ wood- 
work process occupations ” or “ metal work process occupations ”” 
and of “construction and building occupations ° would create 
serious difficulties for the allocation of the carpenter or the lock- 
smith. A special effort has, therefore, been made in the present 
proposal to distinguish the grouping of occupations of the production 
process workers from any industrial grouping. ; 

Tentative proposals for subgroups of “ craftsmen and pro- 
duction process workers” (6A) based on this principle were made 
and were discussed at the preliminary meeting of statistical experts 
in May 1949. In the discussion, however, no agreement could be 
reached on these subdivisions, except that they should be referred 
to the Seventh International Conference of Labour Statisticians 
for consideration. Six subgroups were proposed, as follows : 


Craftsmen and production process workers : 


61. On metal and metal products. 
62. On textiles. 

63. On fabricating textile products. 
64. On wood and wood products. 
65. Stationary engineers and firemen, 


workers. 
66. Others, except labourers. 


crane drivers and related 


The proposed subclasses are so far as possible homogeneous 
as to the kind of work performed. In this sense, the grouping 
of workers according to the material worked upon is suggested 
here as the best approximation to a measure of the similarity of 
work done. Workers on metal, for instance, have certainly many 
tools or machines in common, whatever their specific occupations ; 
they are familiar with the main properties of metals ; the gene i 

. atmosphere of their work is similar, and also the main cmo o 
injuries are in close relation to the fact that they work on a hea 
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material and use similar tools. Of course, in the group of workers 
on metal, some occupations will be relatively different from others ; 
but, first, they are in general closer to one another than to occu- 
pations allocated to other groups or subgroups, and, secondly, 
they are related through intermediary occupations, so that a 
separation between them would involve arbitrary divisions be- 
tween very closely related intermediary occupations. Finally, the 
groups proposed are either very large (workers on metal, .on 
textiles) or groups which, although not so large, are composed of 
persons distributed in all industries and, therefore, are of special 
interest in an occupational classification (stationary engineers and 


firemen). : 
Each of these proposed subgroups is considered in detail 
below, 


Workers on Metal and Metal Prod | 
The group of workers on metal and metal products is numeri- 


Sally very important.  I¢ memada up of two CRE of vane 
which can hardly be separated : (1) those emia ise: mG ; 
to modify its shape through various processes (blac. se E e 
men, hammermen, boiler-makers, tool makers, mouiders, , 


ete.) ; (2) persons dealing mainly with metal but te 
its shape and merely assem P 8 ; 


i re 
bling parts Or ma 
: machinists, ete. 
Such as loom fixers, mechanics A 


and repair men, 

i occupa-, 

Workers on precious metals (gold, ar SEN whose p 
tions are very specialised and quite differen: 


m those performed 
t ti 
by ordinary metal workers, are not to be allocated here, but to the 
Subgroup of “ others, except labourers ` - 


ucts. 


À i . 
ue vers are the most characteristic 
av 


Spinne isters and we - 8 
occupations in this subgroup. iee wee aie santa 
àre Operating specialised textile macho hey do not work on 
Tom raw textile products 07 nos obtain finished material 

€ material once produced, but some ny i Des te 
28 à result of their work (machine ae 3 Pa 
Workers, etc., should be included in this gr 


Workers on Fabricating Textile Products. 


A kers on fabri- 

F oup, the “ wor 
“ee OA ESE 6 bre press ca material the products of the 
g textile products 


À as rH : . . 
3 E cp Characteristic occupations of 
ce of the workers on +en milliners, cutters, etc. Their 


i iloresses 
“his group are tailors and tailoresses» a 
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job is the preparation of articles of dress made of textiles, and 
comprises a variety ofseparated operations, mainly cutting, assemb- 
ling and sewing material. It is to be noted that not all persons 
making articles of dress are to be included here, but only those 
working on fabricating textile products, since shoemakers or shoe 
repairers, for instance, although also making articles” of dress, 
perform a kind of work very different from persons cutting, assemb- 
ling or sewing textiles. 


Workers on Wood and Wood Products. 


All craftsmen and production process workers dealing with 
wood and, therefore, using similar tools and having a general 
knowledge of the properties of wood should be grouped under this 
subheading. To the very large group of carpenters—whatever 
the industry in which they work—who form the bulk of the workers 
on wood should be added cabinet makers, coopers, sawyers, ship- 
wrights, wood turners, ete. To illustrate again the difference be- 
tween industry groupings’ and occupational groupings, it may be 
noted that carpenters are included here as workers on wood (and 
grouped with other workers on the same products, such as cabinet 
makers and coopers, for instance) and are not in a group of “ con- 
struction and building workers ”, where they would be together 
with bricklayers, masons, painters, electricians, etc., which are 
also building occupations, but are entirely different from one 
another from the point of view of the “ kind of work performed ”. 


Stationary Engineers and Firemen, Crane Drivers and Related 

Workers. 

The stationary engine and crane drivers, boiler firemen, oilers 
and greasers of machinery and some related workers attending 
machinery, who are to be found in enterprises of all kinds, as well 
as on ships or in general maintenance, have been brought together 
and distinguished in & subdivision. This group is occupationally 
homogeneous, and it seems interesting to isolate it because of the 
very widespread distribution of the occupations it is composed 
of in all sorts of industries. Thus, for example, the distribution 
of the 185,000 stationary engineers of the United States in 1940 
was as follows : 


Industry Numbers 
Coal miniga hele ANUS hrs NAS 4,000 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production 29,000 
Metali mining ere as b PAIE oes es Laon 
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Industry Numbers 
Beverage industries. + + + + + + + + + + + - 2,600 
Meat products . <- . + + + + + + + - + + : 2,300 
Miscellaneous food industries. . - + . + + + - 4,800 
Sawmills and planing mills. > >. + + + ==- 2,300 
Pulp, paper and paper board mills. . . . . : 3,000 
Miscellaneous chemical industry . + + + -+ 4,000 
Petroleum and coal products... + + + + + + 8,800 
Blast furnaces and rolling mills. . . + + + + - 4,500 
Miscellaneous iron and steel industries . . . - 3,000 
Railroad and railroad repair shops : - - + : - 4,000 
Petroleum and gasoline pipe lines . -- : - - 3,400 
Electric Jight and power utilities... + + ++ 9,200 
Gas work and steel plants. + + + + + + == * 4,100 
Water and sanitary services. - + + + + > Se) 5,700 
Wholesale tradey. . . 0e ++ + + he Le © © 2,100 
Real estato ML ET TNT M ER 5,700 
Hotels and lodging places. -- +--+ * : 4,800 
Laundry, cleaning and dyeing services - : - - 3,300 
Miscellaneous professional services . + - + + : 5,400 


State and local government . - - 
the rest being scattered in small numbers in practically all indus- 


trial subgroups. i 
Locomotive firemen are usually able to assist the locomotive 
engineers and have, therefore, been considered as belonging to 


the group of “ workers in operating transport occupations ” rather 
than to the present group, despite the fact that they are essentially 


stokers. 


Others, except Labourers. 

This group is formed by the remainder of the craftsmen and 
production process workers not classified in the previous groups 
and not labourers. It comprises wide variety of production 
Process occupations which have Fe little Uae Pa pue 
Which could not be placed in separate su a, z Aen y m 
tant numerically to be of any aeaa ENE noted. E 
comparisons of occupational groups. Teea ade b ETAS 

at if international comparisons 7? “3 nae nies number of 

Unit groups, this general subgroup woul fae ki ont 
Occupations "of international interest, such as bakers, © positors 
and tile setters, 


s 
and t; : pan! stone mason 
ypesetters prick masons, R 
pare ee repairers, Jaundry operatives and laundresses 


will be indicated 
e t rs, etc. But, as ; 
( xcept domestic), meat ont sort n epanehsoodupational 


in : À 
es HA Pen finer determination in scope than that 
of broad groups or subgroups: 
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PROTECTIVE SERVICE WORKERS 


_ The group of protective service workers, though small, is rela- 
tively well characterised ; it includes policemen, detectives, sheriffs, 
fire brigades or firemen, whose allocation to another group seems 
particularly difficult. In addition, all persons performing an occu- 
pation which mainly consists in guarding or watching property 
or life, such as guards, watchmen, doorkeepers, bridge tenders, 
watch (crossing), are to be included in this group. 

Although some countries 1, in commenting upon the tentative 
list, suggested that the “ protective service workers ” should be 
combined with “’armed forces”, such a proposal would be in 
conflict with the recommendation of the Sixth International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians, which separated the total 
labour force into the civilian labour force and the armed forces ; 
as the protective service workers are part of the civilian labour 
force, their inclusion in the armed forces would not be in accordance 
with this recommendation. : ' 

In some countries, however, a minor difficulty appears in the 
separation of firemen (fire department), from the armed forces. 
In France, for instance, the firemen of the City of Paris are part 
of the French army, and are not even permanent army personnel, 
except for the officers. It may be expected that in such cases an 
effort will be made by the countries concerned to ascertain the 
total number of firemen (fire department), so as to exclude them 
from the armed forces and include them in the protective service 


workers. 


SERVICE WORKERS (EXCEPT PROTECTIVE) 


A considerable number of persons performing services of 
different kinds, and particularly domestic services, normally form 
a special group in all countries (between 6 and 12 per cent. in 
Canada, France, the United States and the United Kingdom). The 
proposed group, carried over from the tentative list, is composed 
mainly of indoor domestic servants and lodging and boarding-house 
keepers. Performing similar work, although often in institutions, 
offices or even manufacturing enterprises, are charwomen, cleaners, 
janitors, sextons, etc. Porters, whether hotel or railway porters, 
are also service workers ; it is a large group which finds its place - 
under the present heading, but it is not always clearly distinguishe 


a 
1 China, Italy, the Netherlands. 


me 
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in the national classifications (as, for example, in the United 
Kingdom). Bartenders, waiters and waitresses, although sometimes 
more skilled, can hardly be separated from the other service workers. 
Cooks, except private family cooks, while often very skilled and 
not exactly service workers, are allocated here because they are 
not in all countries distinguished from ordinary domestic servants ; 
but they are not essentially different from pastrycooks, pork 
butchers, etc., and an alternative allocation might be to include 
them in the subgroup of “ others, except labourers ? of the major 
heading “ craftsmen, production process workers and labourers ”, 
where the bakers and pork butchers are to be found. Another 
group of persons who should normally be placed in the service 
workers group are barbers, “ beauticians’” (persons employed in 
beauty parlours) and manicurists. Practical nurses, who in most 
cases merely serve a sick person, thus performing domestic service 
work, should be in this group. Special difficulties are encountered 
in separating “practical nurses ” from “ trained nurses”; in the 
United States census of 1940, ‘ through recourse to the wage income 
and education information entered on the 1940 but not on the 1930° 
schedules, the return ‘nurse’ was coded ‘trained nurse ? more 
frequently in 1940 than in 1930 7 
« Midwives ” create a special problem of allocation, because in 
many countries they are compelled under law to have certain 
diplomas attesting a minimum medical knowledge, while in the 
United States, for instance, they are grouped with the practical 
nurses, Tt is suggested that they should be peel from the 
group of service workers and allocated to the group of profesional, 
technical and related ro : Daisies py A TE 
Finally, the small group round that they are often simul- 
ave been included here on the g he considere nc ice ro ne 
taneously embalmers, who may %. in any case their general 
m the same way as “ peanti PA countries, however, they 
duties are a kind of service. In 8 À orkers, because they hava 
are placed in the group of pete e of an establishment, they 
a licence, and, where.they are In c a of managers. 
Might possibly be allocated to the gr 
pIFIABLE OR NOT REPORTED 
ded to cover cases where the 
t all or cannot be identified. 


Occupations UNIDEN 


Finally, a group must be rae 
Occupation is either not repor i i 
z j the United States (1940) Population—Comparative 
f. Sixteenth Census 0 A 
Occupation Statistics, 1870 to 1940, 0P: © 
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This group should include only persons for whom no inform- 
ation on occupation has been obtained, or whose return of occup- 
ation is illegible or obviously erroneous. 


* 
* * 


From the preceding analysis, it is clear that in the allocation 
of occupations to the proposed international headings and sub- 
headings, the great majority of occupational unit groups can be 
logically assigned to their appropriate place. In a number of 
instances, however, where the assignment is not too obvious, 
and sometimes two or more allocations seem equally reasonable, 
the decision has been made on the basis of the practice most 
commonly followed in the national classifications. In most of 
these doubtful cases, the numbers involved are small, especially 
in comparison with the numerical importance of the groups to 
which they are assigned. Among the major exceptions are the 
following, to which attention has been drawn in the preceding 
-analysis : 

(1) Proprietors, owners and managers of retail stores (about 

3 per cent. of the total labour force) ; 

(2) Gardeners ; 

(3) Lumbermen ; 

(4) Warehousemen and storekeepers ; 

(5) Bookkeepers, accountants and cashiers ; 

(6) Attendants (filling station, parking lot, garage, airport ; 

this is a special group in the United States classification). 


Once these are satisfactorily allocated according to a uniform 
and accepted plan, the general regrouping of the occupations from 
the national to the international standard classification should 
give results permitting broad international comparisons. The 
minor inconsistencies that might be encountered in the reclassi- 
fication of occupational unit groups under the major headings 
of the international list should not impair the broad contrasts 
that might be observed in such international comparisons of the 
results. f 


{ 3 


CHAPTER VI 


INTERNATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL UNIT GROUPS 
AND SPECIFIC OCCUPATIONS 


In the preceding chapter proposals are made for grouping in 
broad occupational groups all occupations in the different countries - 
with a view to obtaining, on an international plane, a series of 
groups and subgroups which will be reasonably comparable from 
country to country, and which will be useful for international 


analysis of occupational data. n ies 

The purpose of the present chapter is to examine the possi- 
bilities of carrying the classification to further detail and to study 
the problems raised by such an extension of the international 


classification of occupations. 


INTERNATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL UNIT GROUPS 


It has been noted earlier (see above, Chapter IT) that a number 
of international comparisons, such as comparisons of wages, 
placement and migration of workers, comparisons of rates of 
work injuries and occupational diseases, etc., require a detailed 
international definition of each specific occupation on which 
interest is focused. But intermediary between the groups and 
subgroups proposed in Chapter V, and the detailed definitions 
of specific occupations, the usefulness of setting up “ international 
occupational unit groups” can also be seen. Thus, while the 
comparison of the total numbers of clerical workers in different | 
countries is of interest, it might be more useful to compare the 
numbers of stenographers, typists arid secretaries ; or the numbers 
of physicians and surgeons rather than the professional workers - 
as a whole ; or the numbers of professional engineers rather than 
all the technical workers together. 

Tt would seem at first sight that no insuperable difficulties 
would be encountered in attempting to establish international 
occupational unit groups such as the following, chosen as examples : 
shoemakers and repairmen 


locomotive engineers 
telephone operators 


blacksmiths 
loom fixers 
plumbers 
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locksmiths . aviators 

spinners architècts 

weavers draughtsmen 

tailors and tailoresses photographers 
carpenters barbers 

sawyers teachers 

bakers dentists 

compositors and typesetters judges and magistrates 


But a closer examination of any one of these possible unit 
groups reveals various difficulties which can not easily be met. 
The carpenters, a numerically important group, are chosen as an 
example. For this occupational unit group, Appendix III repro- 
duces (1) the occupational titles under the heading of “ carpenter ” 
in the census classifications of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France; (2) occupational unit groups bearing 
other titles than carpenter, in which carpenters of some kind are 
to be found. 

The examination of Appendix II shows that : 

(a) the scope of the rfational occupational unit group of 
“ carpenters ” varies greatly from country to country. In the 
United Kingdom classification, there is a single broad group of 
carpenters ; in the United States there are two groups, carpenters 
and carpenters’ apprentices ; and in France there are four : 
charpentier en bois, charpentier de navires, constructeur de barques, 
canots, canoës, charpentier levageur. But in the United States 
classification, while carpenters’ apprentices are separated from 
carpenters, the group of carpenters includes the joiners. In 
France, the joiners are to be found in at least four other 
occupational unit groups (menuisier industriel, menuisier du 
bâtiment, parqueteur, menuisier en voitures) under a different 
« activité de formation” (“ menuiserie, ébénisterie, modelage ”) 
including cabinet makers ; at the same time, apprentices are 
included in the corresponding occupational unit groups. In the 
United Kingdom, practically all carpenters, carpenters’ appren- 
tices and joiners appear in the one group of carpenters ; 

(b) groups headed “ carpenters ” are not limited exclusively 
to persons reported as such, but include many “ kindred ” workers 
who are reported under other callings : bridge worker, builder 
(contractor), cab maker (locomotive), timberman (subway), wood- 
worker (own shop), etc., in the United States ; chef monteur de 
baraquements, équarrisseur de bois, traceur (charpente en bois ), etc. 
in France ; banister assembler, fencer, handrail maker, pitwright, 
rustic wood maker, etc., in the United Kingdom ; 
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(c) not all persons reported as carpenters are to be found in 
the occupational unit group of carpenters. In the United States 
and the United Kingdom, employer carpenters and part of the 
group of foremen carpenters, for instance, are Separately dealt 
with ; in the United States, as already noted, carpenters’ appren- 
tices are given separately ; in the United Kingdom and in France, 
the seagoing carpenters are with the sailors. : 

A similar analysis might be carried out for each of the unit 
groups that are of sufficient international interest to be considered 
for international unit groups, and the results would doubtless 
be similar in the type of divergencies to that shown with the 
carpenters. These divergencies between the different national 
occupational unit groups include : 

(1) differences in levels at which skill classes are drawn : 

(2) differences in allocation of apprentices ; 

(3) differences in number of national unit groups from country 
to country for a given “ group of occupations” that might 
form an international unit group ; 

(4) differences in the specific occupations which are allocable 
to such a.“ group of occupations ” ; 

(5) differences in the scope of such specific occupations which 
might render difficult or impossible any exact equivalence 
between countries in any given international unit group. 


These differences, which would be even more clear if various 
other national classifications were considered, are due to basic 
differences in the principles underlying the national classifications, 
as well as, for example, to differences in the industrial structure, 
technology, etc., of the various countries. 

As mentioned in Chapter III, such divergencies are of minor 
importance when considering major groups or subgroups ; national 
occupational unit groups are allocated to a given major group or 
subgroup according to their content, e.g., carpenters, joiners, 
cabinet makers would all be allocated to the same group or sub- 
group—“ craftsmen and. production process workers, on wood ” 3 
since in most cases the divergencies of allocation of the specific 
occupations are between occupational unit groups which fall under 
the same group or subgroups, differences in the content of these 
unit groups do not affect the content of the major groups or sub- 
groups. Only when the divergencies are between occupational 
unit groups which fall under different major groups or subgroups’ 


is the content of major groups or subgroups affected. These 
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cases are relatively few, and are of small numerical importance, 
especially when compared with the total number of persons in 
the major group or subgroup. i 

Conditions are quite different when the occupational unit 
groups themselves are considered. In reference to these, differ- 
ences in allocation, for example of the joiners to a group of car- 
penters or to a separate group of joiners, or of the carpenters’ 
apprentices to the carpenters or to a different group, would make 
large differences in the results, since the number in the specific 
occupation may be large as compared with the relatively small 
number in a unit group. 

Thus, an analysis must be carried out for each of the unit 
groups that are to be proposed for international occupational 
unit groups. Even if there may be some occupational unit groups 
that are sufficiently alike in the different national classifications 
to be accepted as international occupational unit groups, an 
analysis of the range and content of the groups is a prerequisite 
to their proposal and acceptance. 

To proceed to a more detailed classification than that proposed 
in Chapter V, it will be necessary, in the interests of comparability 
in scope, to define international occupational unit groups. For 
instance, for an international unit group of carpenters it will be 
necessary to decide whether it should include or exclude the 
joiners, the boat builders, the floor layers, the carpenters’ and 
joiners’ apprentices, etc., as well as the occupations which are 
related to these but are not directly identifiable as carpentering : 
bridge builder in a log or lumber camp, builder (general), builder 
(contractor), woodworker (own shop), banister assembler, fencer, 


pitwright, etc. 
SPECIFIC OCCUPATIONS 


When the definition of each international unit group is estab- 
lished, it will therefore be necessary to enumerate the specific 
occupations in each country that should be included under the 
definition. For this purpose, the “ job content ” of such specific 
occupations must be known. 

The study of the national and international definitions of 
international occupational unit groups and of specific occupations 
should therefore be undertaken simultaneously. It might be 
noted again that definitions of specific occupations seem indispens- 
able for a number of international purposes ; for example, inter- 
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national migration of workers can hardly be organised on the 
basis of occupational unit groups which would include boat 
builders, joiners, floor layers and house carpenters in a single 
grouping ; if a floor layer is needed, a floor layer must be recruited, 
and not a boat builder, unless no floor layers are available and 
the recruiting country is willing to undergo the expense of training 
a boat builder to floor laying work. Similar considerations could 


be given for wage comparisons, etc. 


PROBLEMS OF DEFINITION 


Work on the definitions of specific occupations has been begun 
by the International Labour Office in connection with the needs 
of employment services. It is a long-term task, involving prima- 
rily the collection of the national definitions before proposing 
international definitions of specific occupations or occupational 
unit groups. The setting-up of international occupational unit 
groups, either based on a conceptual definition or on an enume- 
ration of all the specific occupations to be included, will be facilit- 
ated once this task is achieved. 

Definitions of international unit groups or of specific occup- 
ations can be conceived in different ways. The principles 
according to which they would be set up need to be examined. 
Without attempting to review completely this complex question 
here, it may be noted at least that the essential character of the 
definitions should include two points. First, they should be 
arrived at from an international point of view, that is, the inter- 
national use of data for the particular occupation must exercise 
a determining part in the decision on its exact coverage. Secondly, 
all the elements needed to describe the occupation adequately 
should be included in the definition, e.g., the kind of work done, 
the materials worked with, the tools used, the machines oper- 
ated, etc. 

At least in the first stage of the work, it would be presumptuous 
to expect to define all occupations, that is to establish inter- 
national occupational unit groups covering the total civilian labour 
force. Only certain occupations are of international interest, for 
wage comparisons, for international placement purposes, for 
comparisons of rates of work injuries or occupational diseases, etc. 
The list of occupations of international interest should be drawn 
up with regard to the various possible uses of the data to be 


collected. 
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Finally, the census materials should be studied to determine 
whether they can be fitted into the internationally defined occup- 
ational unit groups. A list of the occupational titles to be included 
under the proposed unit groups should also be drawn up. 

These various tasks obviously involve the technical assistance 
of persons familiar with the meaning of occupational titles, the 
kind of work performed and the techniques of the different 
occupations in order to provide expert guidance on the proposed 
definitions. 

The preliminary work to be undertaken, as set forth above, 
will be time-consuming, involving research, correspondence with 
the Governments and employment services, and detailed studies. 

It is therefore suggested in the proposed Resolution II that 
the establishment and drafting of definitions of international 
occupational unit groups and of specific occupations should be 
referred to the International Labour Office for further study, 
with the assistance and collaboration of technical experts when 
necessary. The subject would then be placed on the agenda of 
a future International Conference of Labour Statisticians. 


CHAPTER VII 


PROPOSED RESOLUTIONS 


I. 


The Seventh International Conference of Labour Statisticians, 


Having been convened by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and having met at Geneva from 26 Septem- 
ber to October 1949, and 

Recognising the desirability of establishing an international 
standard classification of occupations and noting in particular 
the need for such a standard classification for use in connection 
with the national censuses recommended by United Nations 
Statistical and Population Commissions, and 

Considering the definition adopted by the Sixth International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians, that “ occupation is the trade, 
profession or type of work performed by the individual, irrespective 
of the branch of economic activity to which he is attached 

Adopts this day of October 1949 the following 
resolution : - 


1. Each country should provide a classification of its labour 
force data according to occupation and occupational groups, 
as well as according to industry and industrial status. 

2. The basis of any classification of occupations should be the 
trade, profession or type of work performed by the individual, 
irrespective of the branch of economic activity to which he is 
attached or of his industrial status. ‘s 

3. Since many of the problems encountered in the classification 
of individuals according to their occupation are due to the vagueness’ 
or insufficiency of the information furnished, particular attention 
should be paid to the formulation of the questions referring to 
the occupation, and to obtaining the full information needed to 
identify the occupation ; for example, answers such as employer, 
‘owner, proprietor, foreman, worker, _employee, where given, 
‘should be supplemented with information as to the actual kind 
of work performed. 

» 4, In order to ascertain clearly the occupation of an individual, 
‘information on the industry and the industrial status should 
-always be collected simultaneously with that on the occupation 


itself, 


pire | | (ME es 
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5. The following are recommended as the major groups and 


subgroups for the international standard classification of occu- 
pations : 12 


0. Professional, technical and related workers : 


b 4. 
5. 


af 


ex 


Lars 


6. 


4 ie 
8. 


Mo 9. Occupations unidentifiable or not reported, 


-EN | 


ga 


fiable according to industry, industrial status or occupation. 


forces. 


. Managerial, administrative, clerical and related workers : 


. Sales workers. 


. Farmers, fishermen, hunters, lumbermen and related workers : 


01. Technical workers. 
02. Professors and teachers. € 
03. Other professionals, n.e.c.3 


11. Managers and administrators (retail stores). 
12. Managers and administrators (except in retail stores). 
13. Clerical and related. workers. 


31. Farmers, farm workers, and graziers. 
32. Fishermen, hunters and trappers. 
33. Lumbermen. ” 5 


Workers in mine and quarry occupations. 


Workers in operating transport occupations : 


` 51. Chauffeurs, drivers and delivery men (including tram 
drivers). 

52. Locomotive engineers and locomotive firemen. 

53. Navigating officers, sailors and related workers. 


Craftsmen, production process workers and labourers, n.e.c. : . 
6A. Craftsmen and production process workers : 


61. On metal and metal products. 

62. On textiles. À 

63. On fabricating textile products. 

64. On wood and wood products. 

65. Stationary engineers and firemen, crane drivers and 
related workers. R 

66. Others, except labourers. 


6B. Labourers (except farm, mine and service): ` 
67. Labourers, except farm, mine and service. 


Protective service workers. 


Service workers (except protective). 


1 Persons not previously employed who are looking for work are not Ei 
2 The classification applies to the civilian labour force, exclusive of the armed x 


3 n.e.c. =not elsewhere classified, 
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6. For purposes of international comparisons, each country 
should provide for the necessary subdivisions of its occupational 
classifications to make possible the classifying or reclassifying 
of the data in conformity with the list of groups and subgroups 
of the international standard classification of occupations. 

7. Each country should make available to the International 
Labour Office a classification of its labour force data by occupational 
groups according 
occupations, cross-classified : Pi 


(a) by major industrial groups according to the international 
standard industrial classification of all economic activities 


adopted by the Economic and Social Council of the United : 


Nations, and j ‘aoe ‘ 
(b) by industrial status groups, according to the international 


standard classification. 


IT 


The Seventh International Confetéhce of Labour Statisticians, 


Recognising the importance of carrying the international 
standard classification of occupations to further detail, and, in 
particular, of defining international occupational unit groups 
and specific occupations, and 

Realising that extensive studies of the occupational unit 
groups and of the definitions of specific occupations in the different 
countries will be necessary before acceptable international occu- 
pational unit groups and specific occupations can be established 
and defined, 

Requests the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office to direct the Office to continue its studies on this subject, to 
convene a body of technical experts if necessary to examine these 
problems, and to place the subject on the agenda of an early 
International Conference of Labour Statisticians. 


+ ’ 


to the international standard classification of . 
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APPENDIX I 


COMPARISON OF THE ALPHABETICAL LISTS OF OCCUPATIONS : 
USED IN THE CODIFICATION OF THE UNITED STATES CENSUS 
OF 1940 AND THE UNITED KINGDOM CENSUS OF 1931 
(BEGINNING OF LETTER G) 


UNITED STATES LIST 


UNITED KINGDOM LIST 


Gaiter maker Rubber factory 


2 
Galley boy Boat, ship, or vessel 
(assent in Navy) 
Galley boy Printing or publish- 
r ing company 
Galvanizer 
Galvanizer Sheet metal factory 
Galvanizer |, Stamping work 
Galvanometer Telephone company 
man 


2 


Designation 
Designation 
Occupation Industry 
G.U. specialist Gadger (hats) 
G-man Gaffer (see instruction 3c) 
Gaffer Glass factory Gaffer (blast furnace) 
| Gage inspector Gaffer (coal mine) . 
Gage maker (Any metal working | Gaffer (metalliferous mine) 
factory) Gaffer (non-metalliferous or 
quarry) 
Gager Oil refinery Gaffer-haulier (colliery) 
(See “ Gauger ”) Gaff hook maker 
Gagger Rail mill Gagger (puddling) 
Gagger Steel rolling mill Gagger (rolling mill) 
Gainer operator | Harvester or imple- | Gagger-up (rolling mill) 
ment ' 


Gaiter (loom) 

Gaiter (spinning) 

Gaiter-in (textile) 

Gaiter maker (not leather) 
Gaiter maker (leather) 
Gaiter-up 

Gal driver (colliery) 
Galenical maker 

| Galilith manuf. 
Galley boy (ship) 


Galloon weaver 

Galloway putter 

Gal roaster 

Galvanic apparatus fitter 
Galvanic apparatus maker 
Galvanised roofing erector 
Galvanised sheet manuf. 
Galvaniser (not sheet) 
Galvaniser (pipes) 
Galvaniser (tubes) A 
Galvaniser (wire) í ý 
Galvaniser (wire netting) 
Galvaniser’s assistant 
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UNITED STATES LIST 


UNITED KINGDOM LIST 


Designation 


Designation 


Occupation 


Industry 


Gam cutter 


Gambler 

_ Gambling 
dealer 

Game farmer 

Game keeper or 
warden 

Game operator 

Game protector 

Game warden 

Game warden 

Gamekeeper 


Gang boss 


Gang boss 
Gang boss 
Gang foreman 
Gang foreman 
Gang leader 
Gang leader 
Gang leader | 


Gang leader 
Gang leader 
Gang punch 
operato 
Gang pusher 


Gang rider 
Gang sawyer 
Gang tailer 
Ganger (sawyer) 
Gantry crane 
operator 


Slaughter or pack- 
ing house 


( Any amusement 
place) 


Private 


(State) 
(County) 
(State) 
(State) 


Tron foundry 


Steam railroad 
(See “ Foreman 23 
Telephone company 
(See “ Foreman ” 
Automobile factory 
Car building shop 
Car repair shop or 
railroad 
Roundhouse 
Steel mill or works 
Shoe factory 


Oil company field, 
or lease 
Coal mine 
gaw or planing mill 
awmill 
(Any factory or mill) 


Galvanist 

Galvanometer assembler 
Galvanometer maker 
Gambrel maker 


Game dealer’s assistant 
Game dresser 


Game farmer 
Game keeper 


Game watcher 

Gammeter operator 

Ganderess 

Gang boy (builder’s, etc.) 

Ganger (see instruction 3c) 

Ganger (coal mine) 

Ganger (coke oven) 

Ganger (contractor’s) 

Ganger (harbour, dock. etc.) 

Ganger (metalliferous mine) 

| Ganger (non-metalliferous, no 
coal) x 

Ganger (quarry) 

Ganger (railway) 

Ganger (tramway) 

Ganger in charge of goods gang 

Gang hand (telegraph, tele- 
phone) 

Gang man (farm) 

Gangman (glass) ` 

Gang man (railway) 

Gang man (telegraph, telephone) 

Gangman (tinplate) 

Gang master 

Gang minder (colliery) 


Gang rider (colliery) 
Gangsman (harbour, dock, etc.) 
Gangsman (railway) 


Gang woman 


Ganister breaker : 
Ganister brick maker * 
Ganister cracker 
Ganister delver 
Ganister digger 
Ganister getter 
Ganister grinder 
Ganister maker p 
Ganister manuf. 
Ganister miner 
Ganister mine worker 
Ganister pug grinder 
Ganister quarrier 
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UNITED STATES LIST 


UNITED KINGDOM LIST 


Designation 


Industry 


Designation 


Occupation 


Garage (man) 
Garage foreman 
Garage hand 
Garage keeper 
Garage laborer 
Garage manager 
Garage mecha- 
nic 
Garage repair- 
man 
Garage or 
garageman 
Garbage collec- 
tor 
Garbage man 
Garden laborer 
Gardener 


Gardener 


Gardener 
Gardener 
Gardener 
Gardener 
Gardener 
Gardener. 
Gardener 
Gardener 


Gardener 


Gardener 
Gardener 
Gardener 
Gardener 


Gardener land- 
scape 


Garland maker 


Post Office or 
U.S. mail 
Telephone company 


(Any) 

(Farm garden or n.s.) 

Any factory, school 
‘or institution) 

(Any Government 
Dept. except 
Army, Navy or 
P.0.) 

Cemetery 

City or city park 

Farm 

Farm or garden 

Farm 

Flower or greenhouse 

Nursery 

Park or Park Board 
U.S. 

Park or Park Board 
except U.S. 

Private family 

Railroad 

Truck farm 

(Except farmer or 
farm labourer) 


(Artificial flower fac- 
tory or n.s.) 


Garment cutter 


Ganister rock getter 

Ganister roller á 

Ganten cutter (colliery) 

Gantry contractor 

Gantry drop man (blast furnace) 

Gantry drop man (stationary, 
engine) 

Gantry engine man 

Gantry lift man 

Gantryman (blast furnace) 

Gaoler (police court) 

Garage foreman (motor auc- 
tioneer’s) 

Garage foreman (not motor 
auctioneer’s) 

Garage hand 

Garage manager, proprietor 


Garage warden 


Garden architect 
Gardener’ 


Gardener (cemetery) 

Gardener (domestic) 
Gardener’s boy, labourer 
Gardener’s carter 

Garden frame maker 

Garden ornament manufacturer 
Garden pot maker 

Garden seat and furniture maker 


Garment cleaner 
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DETAILED ALLOCATION OF OCCUPATIONAL UNIT GROUPS 

IN CANADA, FRANCE, THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE UNITED 

STATES, UNDER THE PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL STANDARD 
x CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS 


0. PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL AND RELATED WORKERS 


Persons practising professions or techniques usually requiring 
specialised knowledge and training and often requiring the possession 
of university diplomas or licences. $ 


a ela Fe 
ol. Technical workers. 

02. Professors and teachers. 

03. Other professional workers, not elsewhere classified. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS 


Persons practising techniques usually requiring specialised knowledge and trai 


O1. Technical Workers 


and usually. contributing to production processes. 


Observatio 


Canada France United Kingdom United States _ 
A | Architects Architecte Clerks of works Architects 
5 (building) 
Chemists and metal- Chimiste Chemists, essayers, 
lurgists i metallurgists 
Draughtsmen and |Ingénieur : Professional Engineers : 
designers métallurgiste engineers civil 
Engineers (civil, fondeur Architects electrical 
electrical, mechani-| mécanicien Ship designers mochanical 
cal, mining) en aéronautique |Surveyors and archi- chomical 
en constructions tects industrial 
navales mining and 
soudeur Analytical and metallurgical 
électricien. research chemists 


w 


radio et du son 
verrier 
opticien 
céramiste 
travaux publics et 
du bâtiment 
chimiste 
frigoriste 
en brosserie 
textiles 
en tannerie et 
mégisserie 
géomètre 
géographe 
des mines 
sans autre indica- 
tion 
Dessinateur : 
en serrurerie 
en chaudronnerie 
mécanicien 
électricien 
en béton armé 
travaux publics 
architecture 
modèliste 
en tissus 
en coiffure 
modèliste en chaus- 
sures 
modéliste en vête- 
ments 
lithographe’ 
en bijouterie et 
joaillerie 
en orfèvrerie 
cartographe - 
en dessins animés 
sans autre indi- 
cation 
Agent technique dul 
batiment 
Géométre 
Photogrammètre 


Draughtsmen 


Designers 
Draftsmen 
Surveyors 
‘Technicians and 
„assistants, labora- 
tory 

Technicians, except 
laboratory 


Air pilots (600) 
Radio station 


operators (1,100) 


Pilote d'avion 
Navigateur aéronau-| 
tique 


Aviators (500) 
Wireless operators 
(sea going) (1,200) 


Aviators (6,300) 
Radio and wireless 
operators (11,600) 


T 


auditors (34,400) 


queur 


Opérateur géomètre 
topographe 
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| Canada France | United Kingdom United States Observations 
Pilote de dirigeable | Wireless operators 
Radiotélégraphiste | (not sea going) 
opérateur (1,100) ` 
. 
Engincering officers |Météorologiste Laboratory atten- 
(on ship) (2,500) dants (9,600) 1 1 Engineering offi- 
Ingénieur agronome Engineering officers cers on ships in the 
Personnes ayant dé-| (15,100) U.S. are not’ separ- 
claré un titre Marine and engineer-} able from officers, 
ing superintendents| pilots and pursers É 
(700) 
Foresters, forest Sylviculteur Agricultural and 
rangers, timber forestry pupils 
cruisers : (1,800) 
Photographers Photographe Photographers Photographers rae other profession- 
(3,000) 1 (14,600) (16,900) (37,600) jals, n.0.0.” 
a Cameraman i y 
Accountants and |Comptable Accountants Tn “clerical work- 
Dessinateur cal- (13,900) ers” 


Chainmen, axmen |In “others, except}, — 
and rodmen, survey-|labourers” of “orafts- 
ing (10,600) men, production pro- 4: 
$ cess workers andj — 
‘[labourers”. ay 


02. Professors and Teachers (excluding Art and Music 


` Persons engaged in teaching, generall 


y in educational institutions. 


¿college principals 


Teachers, school 


seers ne 


Ru Canada | France United Kingdom | ‘United States — Observations 
Professors and Instituteur Teachers (includes College” presidents, : +. “rR s 
Professeur professors) professors and in- | : 


structors 


Assistant prépara- 


tour et maitre de 
conférences 
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03. Other Professional Workers, not elsewhere Classified 
Canada France United Kingdom United States | Observations 


[Other professional 
service occupations 


+ 


Health workers : 
Dentists 


Nurses, graduate 
Nurses in training 


Osteopaths and chi- 
ropractors 
Physicians and sur- 
geons 

Veterinary surgeons 


` Artists 

and writers : 
Actors, showmen, 
sportsmen 
Artists and art 
teachers 
Authors, editors, 
journalists 


Musicians and music} 
teachers 


Radio announcers 
and broadcasters 


Conseiller d’orienta- 
tion professionnelle} 
Radiesthésiste 
Conservateur de 
musée 
Archéologue 
Héraldiste 
Sigillographo 
Armoriste 
Expert en objets 
dart 
Astronome 
Explorateur 
Géologue 
Minéralogiste 
Paléontologiste 
Cartomancienne 
Fakir 


Health workers : 
Radiographe, radio- 
logue 
Médecin 
Dentiste 
Chirurgien 
Vétérinaire 


Artists 
and writers : 

Professeur de danses] 
Professeur de jeux 
Accordeur d'instru- 
ments de musique 
Dompteur 
Guide-cicerone 
Acrobate, Danseur 
de corde 
Prestidigitateur 
Professeur de sport 
Sportif professionnel] 
Musicien exécutant 
Artiste lyrique 
Danseur chorégraphe 
Artiste dramatique 
Compositeur de 
musique 
Speaker 
Clown 
Metteur en scène de 
théâtre, producteur] 


de cinéma, metteur|, 


en ondes (radio) 


Articled clerks and 
other professional 
students 
Other persons en- 
gaged in scientific 
pursuits 


Other professional 
occupations 


Health workers : 


Physicians, surgeons, 
etc. 
Dental practitioners 


Veterinary surgeons 
and practitioners 


Nurses (not domestic) 


Artists 
and writers : 


Authors, editors and 
journalists 


Teachers of music 


Professional workers| 


Painters, sculptors | teachers 
and engravers 
Authors 
Actors 
Editors and repor- 
Musicians ters 


n.e.c. 1 . |des foresters wh0} 
should bo allocated 
Semi-professional to the ,“ technics! 


workers (n.0.c.) 


Health workers : 
Dentists 


Osteopaths 


Physicians and sur- 
geons 


Trained nurses and 
student nurses 


Veterinarians 
Chiropractors 
Healers and medical] 
service workers 
(n.e.c.) 
Optomotrists 


Artists 
and writers : 
Actors and actresses| 


Artists and art 


Musicians and music 
teachers 


Athletes ` 
Dancers, dancing 
teachers and chorus 
girls 
Showmen 


Sports instructors 
and officials 


workers” but cannot 
be separated 
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03. Other Professional Workers, not elsewhere Classified (continued) 


Canada | 


France 


United Kingdom | United States 


Observations 


Clergymen and 
Priests 

Nuns and brothers, 
n.e.c. 


Religious workers 


Social welfare work-|' 


ers, n.0.0. 


Judges and magis- 
trates 


Lawyers and 
notaries 


Artiste sans autre 
indication 
Vitrailliste 

Artiste céramiste 

Artiste verrier 

Artiste peintre 
Réparateur d’anti- 
quités et d'objets 
d'art 

Editeur 

Expert en écritures 

Traducteur (langues) 
Homme de lettres 


Prêtre catholique 
Prétre protestant 
Ministre du culte 
israélite 
Ministre du culte 
mahométan 


Ministre (cultes 
divers) 


Prôtre orthodoxe 
Religieux catholique, 


Avocat 

Notaire 
Magistrat 

Avoué 

Huissier 

Officier ministériel 
Greffier, commis 
greffier 

Clere de notaire 
Clerc d’avoué 
Clerc d’huissier 
Clerc sans autre 
indication 


Clergymen 


Roman Catholic 
priests, nuns, monks) 


Members of other 
religious bodies 
Itinerant preachers 


Social welfare 
workers 


Church, chapel, 
cemetery officials 


Judges, magistrates, 
barristers 


Solicitors 


Assistante sociale 


Clergymen 


Religious workers 


Social and welfare 
workers 


Lawyers and judges 


Window decorators 
and dressers (1,000) 


Croupier 


Décorateur ensem- 
blier 

Etalagiste 
(décoration) 


Herboriste 

Masseur 

Assistant médical, 
infirmier 

Sage-femme 


Other occupations in| 
entertainments and) 
sports! (32,900) 


Racehorse trainers, 
jockeys, ete. (2,400) 


Midwives (6,500) 


Mental attendants 
(24,500) 


Decorators and win-| 
dow dressers 
(29,800) 


Pharmacists (83,200) 


1 Mainly sportsmen 
and artists 
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03. Other Professional Workers, not elsewhere Classified (concluded) 


Observations | 


Canada | France United Kingdom | United States | 
B Préparateur en phar-| Subordinate medical 
macie services (includes 
Pharmacien pharmacists) 
(30,200) X 
Photographers Photographe tireur |Photographers : [Photographers 
(13,000) (développement) (18,900) (37,600) 
Cameraman 
Retoucheur photo 
Librarians Bibliothécaire Librarians (6,200) |Librarians (38,600) i 
\ 
Dégustateur en vins 
et alcools 
3 
o Infirmier-vétérinaire| Ta, tarman anga 
g hongreur i j. EE 
3 Mécanicien orthopé- a M SERER exer 
E disia abourers” o} ER 
Mécanicien-dentiste |Dental mechanics Pr RSS ‘andl 
labourers ” z 
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1. MANAGERIAL, ADMINISTRATIVE, CLERICAL AND RELATED WORKERS 


Persons managing or directing all or part of a business, office or 
orming clerical or office work. 


administrative unit ; persons perf 
This group is composed of the three following subgroups, thi 

contents of which are given in detail below : i ae ‘i 

11. Managers and administrators (retail stores). 

12. Managers and administrators (except in retail stores). 

13. Clerical and related workers. 


CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS 


11. Managers and Administrators (Retail Stores) 


Persons managing or directing a retail store. 


Canada 


France 


United Kingdom 


United States 


Observations 


Owners and mana- 
gers of retail trades 


_|(These cannot be se. 


Propriétaires, gé- 
rants, ete., de com. 
‘merces de détail 


parated in the 
French classifica- 
tion of occupations 
from the other “ Di. 
recteurs commer- 
ciaux” ) 


Proprietors and 


managers of retail 
businesses 


Proprietors, ete., 


n.e.c. of retail trade 


j Excluded Q 


12. Managers and Administrators (except in Retail Stores) 


Persons managing or directing all or part of a business, office, or administrativ 
except in retail stores. 


Canada 


France 


United Kingdom | United States Observations 2 


A 


Advertising agents 
Conductors, steam 
railroad 


Credit men - 
Despatchers, train 
Government inspec- 
tors 
Owners and mana- 
gers: 
amusements 
construction 
finance and 
insurance 
hotels 
laundries ' 
logging 
manufacturing 
mining and 
quarrying 
restaurants 
transportation 
and communica- 
tion 
wholesale trade 


Directeur commer- 
cial ~“ 
Agent de publicité 


Banquier-coulissier 


Actuaire (assurances) 


Agent de change 


Secrétaire d’admi- 
tration 


Administrateur, di- 
recteur administra- 
tif 


Parlementaire, gou- 
vernant 

¥ 
Régissour de théâtre! 
et de studio 

Ep 


Owners, agents and 
managers (coal 
mining) 

Owners, agents and 
managers (metalli- 
ferous mining) 

Owners, agents andi 

managers (other min- 
ing and quarrying) 

Employers and 
managers : 


coal, gas coke and 
by-products 


other products of 
non-metalliferous 
mines ' 

bricks, tiles an 

pottery 

glass and glass 

ware 

chemicals 

paints, oils, etc. 


Conductors, railroad| 
Inspectors, United 
States 

Inspectors, State 
Inspectors, city 
Inspectors county 
and local 

Officials, United 
States 

Officials, State 
Officials, city 
Officials, county and| 
local 

Postmasters 
Advertising agents 
Credit men 
Managers and super- 
intendents, building} 
Officials, lodge, 
society, union, etc. 
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12. Managers and Administrators (except in Retail Stores) (continued) 


electro-plate or 
precious metals 
precious metals 
and electro-plate 
electrical appara- 
tus, etc. 

clocks, watches 
and scientific 
instruments 

skins and leather 
textiles 

textile goods 
foods, drink and 
tobacco 

wood and furni- 
ture 

paper 

printing and pho- 
tography 
building contract- 
ing 

other materials 
mixed or undefined 
materials 

Omnibus and tram- 
way proprictors, 
managers and su-| 
perintendents 

Livery stable pro- 
prietors and mana- 
gers 

Motor garage pro- 


. | prietors and mana- 


gers 
Haulage and cartage| 
contractors and ma- 
nagers 
Ship owners, mana- 
gers, brokers and] 
agents 
Harbour, dock, canal) 
officials 
Wharfingers and 
master stevedores 
Employers and ma- 
nagers (other trans- 
port) 
Proprietors and ma- 
nagers of wholesale! 
businesses 
Proprietors and ma- 
nagers of retail and| 
wholesale businesses| 
Advertising agents 
Company directors 
Bankers and banki 
officials (heads off 
departments, mana-| 
gers and inspectors) 
Insurance officials 


(heads of depart- 


Canada France United Kingdom United States | Observations 
Postmasters Employers and 
[Public service offi- managers: 
cials n.e.c. metals, not 
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12. Managers and Administrators (except in Retail Stores) (concluded) 


| Canada 


France 


United Kingdom 


United States | 


Observations 


ments, managers 
and inspectors) 
Managers, lessees of| 
theatres, concert 
halls, ete. 
Theatrical, film hir- 
ing, etc., agents 
Film producers, film| 
studio managers 
Fair and roundabout 
proprietors and 
managers 
Proprietors and ma-| 
nagers of other en- 
tertainments and 
sport 
Restaurant keepers 
Inn, hotel, keepers 
Civil service officials, 
administrative and| 
executive 
Other civil servants| 
(not clerks) 

Local authority offi- 
cials (not clerks) 
Secretaries and Re- 
gistrars of comp- 

anies, etc. 
Heads or managers| 


of commercial office) 
departments 


Employers and ma- 
nagers (undefined) 
Officials of foreign 
Governments 
Railway officials, 
station masters, 
yard masters, pas- 
senger and goods 
agents 

Political association 
officials 

Industrial and trade 
association officials) 


‘Purchasing agents 
and buyers (9,500) 


Agent des services 
publics non autre- 
ment désigné 


Chef de gare 
Chef de manœuvre 
(5.N.C.F.) 


Agent de circulation] 
aérienne 


Commandant d’aéro- 
drome 


Buyers (17,800) 


Floormen and floor 
managers, store 
(7,200) 


Buyers and depart- 
ment heads, store} 
(72,400) 


County buyers and| 
shippers of live 
stock (40,400) 


Purchasing agents 
and buyers (33,400) 


Excluded © 


Captains, mates, pi- 
lots (3,400) 


Officier de navigation| 
Officier de port 


Navinating, officers 
and pilots (14,600) 


Officers,, pilots, pur) In 


sers and engineers, 


ship (35,200) 


cers, 


u navigatiPs | 


eto- 
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13. Clerical and Related Workers 


: Persons performing clerical or office work or administrative work under supervision. 


Canada 


France 


United Kingdom | 


United States 


Observations 


Agents, ticket and 
station 
Baggagemen and 
expressmon 
Bookkeepers and 
cashiers 

essengors 
Office appliance ope- 
rators 
Office clerks 
Postmen and mail 
carriers 
Shipping clerks 
tenographers and 
typists 
Telegraph operators| 
Telephone operators! 


Employé de bureau 


Postmen and sorters| 


Chronométreur 


res 


Employé aux écritu- 


Magasinier compta-| 
ble 
Dactylo, 
tylo 
Sténotypiste 
Standardiste 
Mécanographe (per-} 
foreuse-vérifieuse) 
Mécanographe sur 
grosses machines 
Télégraphiste mani- 
pulant 
Réceptionnaire 
Calculateur 


tion, adjoint admi-| 
nistratif 


Typists 
sténo-dac-|Other clerks 
Telephone operators! 


Telegraph operators 

Messengers 

Costing and estimat-| 
ing clerks 


Baggagemen, trans- 


portation 


Express _messengers| 


and railway mail 
clerks 


Ticket, station, and| 


express agents 


Mail carriers 
Messengers, 


errand, 
and office boys and 


Secrétaire de direc-|Ticket collectors and) 
inspectors (railway) 


girl 

Telegraph messen- 
gers 

Office machine ope- 
rators 

Shipping and receiv- 
ing clerks 
Stenographers, typ- 
ists and secretaries] 
Telegraph operators 
Telephone operators 


Agent (n.e.c.) 
Attendants and 9 
assistants, library 


Econome 
Employé de banque] 


Inspectors and fore-|Attendants, physi- 
\ men (roadtransport)| cians’ and dentists’ 
Foremen and super-| offices TEN 


visors (other trans-|Clerical and kindred 


port) workers (n.e.c.) 
Collectors, bill and |Encaisseur Collectors, bill and 
accounts (1,800) Employé d'aéro- account (44,000) pi 

drome 1 This occupational 

Employé à l'Institut! unit group includes 

Í géographique all categories of per- 
; Correcteur d'impri- sons, but mainly cler- 

T merio ical workers 


Employé de conten-/Other workers in 
tieux transport and com- 
Dessinateur-calqueur| munications * 


Employé spécialisé 


des transports par |Time keepers (15,300) 


terre i 
Omnibus and tram |Conductors, bus andi 
conductors (58,900)| street railway 
(17,800) uit 
Accountants (13,900) Bookkeepers, ac- 
Ao tants and |Comptable Bookmakers (9,500)} countants, and f 
maitre (81400) |Catsaier © | cashiers (931,300) : 


auditors (34,400) 


a 
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2. SALES WORKERS 


Persons selling commodities, real estate, securities or services. 


Canada 


France 


United Kingdom 


United States 


Auctioneers and 
appraisers 
Canvassers, demon-| 
strators, solicitors 
Commercial travel- 
lers 
Hawkers and pedlars| 
Insurance agents 

‘Newsboys 

Real estate agents 
and dealers 

Sales persons in 
stores 

Stock and bond 
brokers 

Other finance occu- 
pations 

Other trade occupa- 

tions 


Brokers and agents 
n.e.c. 


Crieur aux ventes 


Vendeur 


teur, camelot 
Agent d'assurances 


Représentant, voya- 
geur de commerce 


Vendeur démonstra- 


Commercial travel- 
lers 
Canvassers 


assistants (retail) 
Salesmen and shop 
assistants (whole- 
sale) 

Salesmen and shop 
assistants (retail 
and wholesale) 
Costermongers and 
hawkers. 
Newspaper sellers 
Insurance agents, 


vassers 
ers and valuers 


pawnbrokers 
Stock brokers 
Stock jobbers 
Other finance and 
insurance occupa- 
tions 


factors (n.e.c.) 


Salesmen and shop 


brokers and can- 
Auctioneers, apprais- 


Money lenders and 


Brokers, agents and 


Canvassers and séli- 
citors 

Hucksters and pedd-| 
lers 

Newsboys 

Insurance agents and 
brokers 

Real estate agents 
and brokers 
Auctioneers 
Salesmen, finance, 
brokerage and com- 
mission firms 
Travelling salesmen 
and sales agents 
“ Clerks ” in stores 
Demonstrators 
Salesmen and sales-| 
women (n.e.c.) 


i 


Other commercial 
occupations * 
(32,400) 


mercial occupation 
should be exclu, 
but cannot be 8°P! 
ated 


Excluded Q 


Owners and mana- 
gers, retail trade 
(110,500) 

Floorwalkers and 
foremen, trade 
(2,300) 


Collectors, bills and 
accounts (1,800) 


Decorators and 
window dressers 


Encaisseur 


(1000) 


Proprietors and 
managers of retail 
businesses (569,100) 
Bookmakers (9,500) 


Proprietors, n.e.c. of| 
retail trade 
(1,700,000) 

Floormen and floor 
managers, store 
(7,200) 


Collectors, bill and 
account (44,000) 


Decorators and 
window dressers 
(29,800) 


In “ clerical 
workers” 


Observations 


all 
rN 


Ci eka M = à à 


` 
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3. FARMERS, FISHERMEN, Hunters, LUMBERMEN AND RELATED 
» WORKERS, 


Farmers and graziers : persons operating, or working on, a farm 
for the production or crops, plants, vines, trees (excluding forestry 
operations such as logging) or for animal husbandry and the production 


of animal products. 


Fishermen : persons fishing in fresh or salt water for gainful purposes. 


‘Hunters (and trappers): persons hunting or trapping game (for 
skins, meat or for sale alive) for gainful purposes. à 
* 


Lumbermen : persons engaged in logging operations. 


, This group is composed of the three following subgroups, th 
contents of which are given in detail below : E Ean y 
31. Farmers, farm workers, and graziers. 

32. Fishermen, hunters and trappers. 

33. Lumbermen. 
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31. Farmers, Farm Workers and Graziers 


Persons operating, or working on, a farm, for the production of crops, plants, vini 


trees (excluding forestry operations such as logging) or for animal husbandry and th 
production of animal products. 


d 


(1,800) 


| Canada France United Kingdom United States, Observations 
A Farmers and stock |Manœuvre agricole |Farmers (employers)| Farmers (owners andi 
raisers Cultivateur, agricul- tenants) 
teur Farm managers 
Farm foremen Arboriculteur, pépi-|Farm foremen 
niériste Farm foremen 
Farm labourers Viticulteur, vigneron 
Horticulteur, jardi- |Pea and fruit Farm labourers 
nier, maraicher, #6-| pickers (wage workers) 
riculteur Agricultural occupa-| | 
Manœuvre de l’éle- | tions not elsewhere| Farm labourers (un- yl 
vage specified paidfamily workers) g 
Vacher 
Eleveur (divers) ap: 
Eleveur de chevaux, Operatives (n.e.c.) | + Hunters and tr! p 
ânes, mulets in agriculture, fores-|pers are included à 
Eleveur de bovins try, fishery * this group and co 
Berger not be separated 
Apiculteur i 
Sériciculteur 
> Aviculteur 
* Porcher 
Chevrier 
B Infirmier-vétérinaire| Gardeners, nursery- |Gardeners (except 
hongreur men, seedsmen and} farm) and grounds- 
Charretier agricole | florists (221,000) keepers (174,500) 
Bouvier Gardeners’ labourers} 
æ : Conducteur de trac-| (53,600) 
teur agricole Estate labourers 
(5,100) 
Agricultural machine] 
tractor, etc., pro- 
prietors, foremen, 
drivers (8,200) 
Land and estate ag- 
ents and managers] 
i (2,300) : 
Farm bailiffs (9,800) 
o County agents and | In “othor pro” 
z : foi nue fessional workers i 
z tors (10,700) n.e.c. ” 
5 : i 
Foresters, forest Sylviculteur + |Agricultural and In “ technical 1 
rangers and timber forestry pupils workers 
cruisers (3,200) 
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32. Fishermen, Hunters and Trappers 


a Fishermen : persons fishing in fresh or salt water for gainful purposes. 


i | canada France United Kingdom United States Observations 
| 4 |Fishormen Manœuvre de la Fishermen Fishermen and 
pêche oystermen 
P Marin pêcheur 
Conchyliculteur 
Hunters, trappers |Pêcheur en eau douce 1 1 1 Hunters could not 
and guides > be separated in the 
Pisciculteur U.K. or U.S. classi- 
- fications 
Chasseur p 
z 4 
= =| 
33. Lumbermen + 
Persons engaged in logging operations. 
Canada France United Kingdom United States Observations 
Lumbermen Manœuvre du Foresters and Lumbermen, rafts- 
bûcheronnage woodmen * men and woodchop ? Foresters, who 
Büûcheron sans autri pers could not be separat- 
indication ` { ed, should be allo- 


Foromen (logging) 


Bûcheron schlitte 
Bûcheron flotteur de 
bois 
Charbonnier en forêt] 
Liégeur 
Résinier 


cated to the sub- 
group ‘ technical 
workers” ' 


Persons extracting coal or other minerals, generally working underground ; includi 
workers employed in haulage of coal or other minerals to the surface ; but excludir: 
craftsmen and other workers not employed directly in the extraction or haulage, suc 
engine drivers, electricians, mechanics, even if these persons wor 


as stationary 
underground. 
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4. WORKERS IN MINE AND Quarry OCCUPATIONS 


Canada 


France | United Kingdom 


United States 


Observations 


a 


A |Foremen, mining and! 


quarrying 


Miners and mill men! 


‘Labourers, mines 
and quarries 


drillers 


Quarriers and rock 


Manœuvre et ou- {Subordinate superin- 


vrier spécialisé tending staff in : 
dans les mines et} coal mining, me- 
les carrières talliferous mining, 


other mining and] 
quarrying 


Ouvrier d’about 
Machiniste d’extrac-| 


tion 5 Hewers and getters 
Boute-feu, mineur |Persons conveying 
artificier material to shaft 


Abatteur de minerai 
et de, roches 
Mineur piqueur boi- 


Persons making and 
repairing roads (in 
mines) 


seur À 
r Other workers below 
Agent de maîtrise dul ground (mines) 


Other workers above 
ground (mines) 
Metalliferous min- 
ing: 
workers below 
ground 
workers above 
ground 
Stone miners, quar- 
riers 
Slate miners, quar- 
riers 
Chalk, clay, sand, 
gravel pit workers 


Foreur sondeur 
Carrier extracteur 


Mine operatives and 
labourers (includes 
drillers in oil wells) 


Foremen, n.e.c. in 
mining (includes 
oil wells) 


Inspectors, n.e.¢. in| 
mining (includes 
oil wells) 


Oil well drillers 
(700) 


Other workers in 
mines and quarries| 
and at brine and] 
oil wells (3,000) 


€ |Mining engineers 


Mining engineers 
(2,700) 


Ingénieur des mines 


| 
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5. WORKERS IN OPERATING TRANSPORT OCCUPATIONS ~ 


Persons operating vehicles, locomotives or ships. 


This group is composed of the three following subgroups, the 


contents of which are given in detail below : 3 
51. Chauffeurs, drivers and delivery men (including tram drivers). 


52. Locomotive engineers and locomotive firemen. 
53. Navigating officers, sailors and related workers. 


> ; 
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Persons operating road vehicles. 


51. Chauffeurs, Drivers and Delivery men (including .Tram Drivers) 


who} 
can- 


Canada | France United Kingdom United States | Observations 
A |Bus drivers Roulier hippomobile| Drivers and coach- ë 
Conducteur tourisme| men of coaches, 
Chauffeurs and taxi [Conducteur poids carriages, etc. Chauffeurs and ` 
drivers lourd drivers, bus, taxi, 
ĝi Conducteur de trans-|Drivers of lorries, truck and tractor 
Delivery men and | ports en commun wagons, vans and|Delivery men 
drivers n.e.c.. Conducteur de trac-| carts (horse) 
teur électrique, Drivers of self-pro-|Motormen, street 
Operators, electric | wattman pelled vehicles (pas-| railway. and elevat- 4 a 
street railway sengers) ed 1 The delivery x0) 
Drivers of self-pro-| (“ livreurs ”) 
Teamsters, draymen, pelled vehicles Motormen (vehicles) should be here, 
carriage drivers (goods) mine, factory, log-Inot be sepa 
ging, ete. from the other T 
Truck drivers Horso foremen, nœuvres spéciali i 
grooms and horse- |Teamsters of the road or a 
keepers ý transport, alloca ol 
to tho, subgroup 
1° Tram drivers labourers 
Roundsmen and van| 
salesmen 
Van boys and van 
guards 
B i 
(4 Omnibus and tram |Conductors, bus and| In “ clerical a 
= conductors (58,900) | street railway related workers 
3 (17,800) 
$ Agricultural machine) 


Other transport oc-| 
cupations (2,600) 
Foremen, transport 
and communica- 
tions (4,800) 


Inspectors, transport 
and communica- 
tions (2,400) 


Other transport 
occupations 
(2,600) 


tractor, etc., pro- 
prietors, foremen, 
drivers (8,200) 


Inspectors and fore- 
men, road transport 
(9,900) 

Foremen and’super- 
visors (other trans-| 
port (8,900) 


Other workers in 
road transport 
(7,700) 


In “ farmers, 
workers 8m 
ziers ” 
r3, 
In “other”, 


cess i 
labourers 
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52. Locomotive Engineers and Locomotive Firemen 


à Persons operating railroad engines. 


Excluded à 


Canada 


France 


United Kingdom 


United States 


Observations 
va 


Locomotive engin- 
ecrs 


. 


€ 
Mécanicien de loco- 
motive à vapeur? 


Locomotive engine 
drivers 


Motormen 


Locomotive engin- 
eers 


1 Including locomo- 
tive firemen 


Locomotive firemen 
(5,200) 


Conducteur d’auto- 
rail 

Conducteur de loco- 
motives électriques 


Locomotive engine 
firemen (33,100) 


Locomotive firemen. 
(48,900) 


Other railway trans. 
port workers 


porters) (21,200) 


(not, 
engine cleaners and 


In “ others, except 
labourers” of “ crafts- 
men, production pro- 
cess workers and la- 
bourers ” K 


Persons operating ships. 


53. Navigating Officers, Sailors and Related Workers 


Canada 


France 


United Kingdom 


United States 


Observations 


Captains, mates, 
pilots 


Seamen, sailors, deck] 
hands 


Lock keepers, 
canalmen, 
boatmen 


Marin du commerce 
Marinier, batelier 
Offitier de naviga- 
tion 

Officier de port 
Eclusier 
Scaphandrier 


Navigating officers 
and pilots 


Petty officers, sea- 
men and deck hands] 


Bargemen and boat: 
men 


Lock keepers, bridge, 
stage and piermen 


ship? 


Sailors and deck 
hands 


Boatmen, canalmen 
and lock keepers 


Officers, pilots, pur- 
sers and engineers, 


1 The pursers should 
be allocated to “ ser- 
vice workers”, the 
“ engineers, ship ” to 
“ technical workers”’, 
but these groups can- 
not be separated 


Other workers (not 
dock labourers) in| 
water transport 
(4,400) 


In “ others, except 
labourers” of “crafts- 
men, production pro- 
cess workers and la- 
bourers ” 
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6. CRAFTSMEN, PRODUCTION Process WORKERS ANI) LABOURERS, 
NOT ELSEWHERE CLASSIFIED 


Persons exercising crafts or engaged in semi-skilled and unskilled 
operations in the production process. 


This group is composed of the seven following subgroups, the 
contents of which are given in detail below : 
6A. Craftsmen and Production Process Workers, n.e.c. : 
61. On metal and metal products 
62. On textiles 
63. On fabricating textile products 
64. On wood and wood products 
65. Stationary engineers and firemen, crane drivers and related workers 
66. Other, except labourers 


6B. Labourers, except Farm, Mine and Service : 


67. Labourers, except farm, mine and service. 
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61. Workers on Metal and Metal Products 


Persons working on metal (1) to modify its shape through various processes, or (2) to 
Ssemble or repair machinery (other than electrical). 


Canada’ 


? France 


United Kingdom 


Blacksmiths, ham- 
mermen, forgemen 


riyeters 
Filers, grinders 
(sharpeners) + 
Fitters and assom- 
blers, metal pro- 
ducts 
Furnacemen, heaters, 
metal 
Heat treaters, anneal- 
ers, temperers 
Inspectors (examin, 
ers) gaugers, metal 
Loom fixers and card 
grinders * 
Machinists, metal 
Mechanics and 
repairmen 
Millwrights 
Moulders,coremakers| 
and casters . 
Plumbers and pipe 
fitters 
Polishers and buffers, 
motat 


Rolling mill procèss- 
men 


Shoot metal workers 
and tinsmiths 
Structural iron wor- 
kers y 

Tool makers, die 
makers and setters 
Welders and flame- 
cutters 


Other workers in 
metal products 


Boilermakers, platers Fondeur et couleur 


Machiniste au 
blooming 


de métaux 
Grilleur de minerai 
Fondeur au creuset 
Fondeur de haut 
fourneau, cubilotier] 
Chef d'équipe et 
opérateur d'aciérie 
Fondeur au réver- 


bère 

Ouvrier de l'atelier 
dolomitique 
Lamineur à chaud 
Electro-métallur- 
giste 

Conducteur de cuve 
d’électrolyse 

Chef lamineur 
Contremaitre de haut 
fourneau 
Contremaître d'acié- 


rie 
Ouvrier spécialisé 
de la métallurgie 
Ouvrier spécialisé 
de la fonderie et dul 
moulage 
Etameur galyanisour| 
Mouleur-noyauteur 
en série sur ma- 
chine 
Fondeur au creuset 
oucubilot (2° fusion) 
Mouleur noyauteur 
Ouvrier spécialisé 
du laminage, étiragel 
et tréfilage 
Etireur professionnel 
Tréfileur profession- 
nel 
Lamineur à froid 
Ouvrier spécialisé 
de la forge, serrure- 
rie et ferronnerie 
Estampeur 


indication 
Forgeron agricole 
(maréchal ferrant) 
Forgeron mécanicien! 
Serrurier-ferronnier 
Forgeron marteleur 
Taillandier 
Ferronnier d'art 
Emouleur, rémouleur] 
Coutelier 

Ciselier 


"|Shinglers 


Coppersmiths 
Cutlers 
Die cutters and sin. 


Forgeron sans autre|Drillers 

File cutters 
Filers 
Galvanisers (not 


Gas fitters 
Grinders 
Glaziers, polishers, 


Puddlers 


Other furnacemen 
and skilled assis- 
tants 

Rollers and skilled 
assistants 

Brass moulders 
Other metal moul- 
ders 

Die casters 
Tron and steel foun- 
dry furnace and 
cupola men 
Brass, bronze foun- 
dry furnacemen 
Other foundry 
furnacemen and 
casters 

Erectors, fitters 
Tool sotters 
Millwrights 

Cycle makers, fitters) 
and mechanics 
Mechanical engineers| 
Mechanics 

Motor mechanics 
Annealers, softeners, 
herdeners, temper- 
ers 

Art metal workers 
Boilermakers, pla- 
ters and iron ship- 
wrights 

Brass finishers and 
turners i 

Card clothing cloth- 
iers, setters and 
nailers 
Constructional engi- 
neers, steel erec- 
tors, structural 
iron workers 


kers 


sheets) 


buffers and moppers| 


United States 


Blacksmiths, forge 
men, hammermen 


Boilermakers 
Machinists 
Millwrights 


Tool makers, die | 
makers and setters 
Mechanics and re- 
pairmen 

— aeroplane 

— automobile 
railroad 

car shop 

n. e, ©. 


Loom fixers 


Moulders, metal 
Plumbers, gas and 
steam fitters 
Rollers and roll 
hands, metal 
Tinsmiths, copper- 
smiths and sheet 
metal workers 
Structural and orna. 
mental metal work. 
ers: 
Heat treaters,anneal- 
ers and temperers 
Machinists’ appren- 
tices 

Plumbers’ appren- 
tices 

Welders and flame- 
cutters 

Buffers and polishers, 
metal 

Filers, metal 
Grinders, metal 


Gunsmiths and gun 
lock and action 
makers 


Observations 


1 Card grinders 
should be excluded 
and allocated to 
“ craftsmen, etc. on 
textiles ” but cannot 
be separated 
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Workers on Metal and Metal Products (continued) 


France 


United Kingdom 


United States 


Observations 


Polisseur en instru- 
ments de chirurgie 
Ouvrier spécialisé 
du travail des 
métaux en feuilles, 
tubes et fils 
Calorifugeur 
Tôlier-fumiste- 
poélier 
Ferblantier-tôlier 
Zingueur, ornema- 
niste zinc 
Repousseur au tour 
Planeur (chaudron-| 
nier) 
Chaudronnier-télier 
Chaudronnier en fer 
(à chaud) 
Tuyauteur en cuivre 
et. alliages légers 
Tuyauteur tubiste 
(chauffage central) 
Dinandier 
Chaudronnier cuivre 
et alliages légers 
Ouvrier en instru- 
ments de musique à| 
vent en métal. 
Traceur en chau- 
dronnerie 
Traceur de coques 


Poseur de rivets 
Charpentier de navi- 
res (fer) 
Charpentier en fer 
Charpentier-tracour 
(constructions mé- 
talliques) 
Monteur-levageur 


Ouvrier spécialisé 
de la mécanique 
Perceur 

Monteur en cycles 
Conducteur de ma- 
chines-outils 
Graveur 

Ajusteur 

Armurier 

Tourneur sur métaux 
Fraiseur 

Tourneur robinettier| 
Frigoriste 


[Monteur réparateur! 


de machines de 
bureau 

Mécanicien répara- 
teur automobile 
Mécanicien complet 
Mécanicien préci- 
sionniste 
Motoriste-metteur au 
point 


Heating and ventil- 
ating engineers 
Lead burners and 
chemical plumbers 

Lock, latch and key 
makers : locksmiths| 

Metal spinners , 
Oxy-acetylene or 
electric welders and] 
cutters 

Picklers 

Pipe fitters 

Plumbers 

Press workers and 
stampers : drawers 

Riveters 

Roller enginemen 
and block cutters 

Safe makers 

Scale and weighing 
machine makers, 
fitters and adjus- 
ters 

Solderers and 
bronzers 

Tinners 

Tinsmiths, sheet 
metal workers 

Tool makers 

Tube drawers and 
welders 

Wire drawers and 
makers 

Wire weavers and 
wire rope makers 

Other skilled 
workers in metal 

Foremen and over- 
lookers (metals, not] 
electro-plate or 
precious metals) 

Smiths and skilled 
forge workers 

Metal machinists 


Furnacemen, smel- 
Heaters, metal 


In addition, a num- 


termen and pourers| 


ber of craftsmen 
and production 
process workers on| 
metal and metal 
products are to bel 
found among : 


foremen, n.e.c., 
inspectors, n.€.c., 
operatives, n.e.C., 
but cannot be 
separated 


Excluded Q 
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61. Workers on Metal and Metal Products (concluded) ` 


Canada 


France 


United Kingdom | 


United States 


Observations 


Tourneur outilleur 
Fraiseur outilleur 
Monteur de moteurs 
d’avions 

Outilleur 

Mécanicien en ins- 
truments de chirur-| 
gie 

Mécanicien en outils; 
& découper et 
emboutir 

Mécanicien metteur 

au point avion 


Ouvrier spécialisé 
do la soudure 
Braseur ` 
Soudeur oxyacétylé- 
nique sur plomb 
Soudeur oxyacétylé- 
nique sur aluminium 
Câbleur-épissour- 
soudeur 
Rétameur 
Soudeur en bijouterie] 
Soudo-braseur 
Soudeur autogéne aul 
chalumeau oxyacé- 
tylénique 
Soudeur oxyacéty- 
lénique sur cuivre 
Soudeur à l'arc élec- 
trique 
Soudeur au chalu- 
meau et à l'arc élec. 
trique 


Ouvrier spécialisé 
de Vhorlogerie 
Ouvrier horloger spé- 
cialisto 

Pendulier (horlogerie| 
de gros volume) 
Horloger (montres) 
Mécanicien de préci- 
sion en horlogerie 
Technicien horloger 
complet 


Sectionmen and 
trackmen (24,400) 


3 ' 
Included in + 
“ labourers ” 
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Persons producing textiles from raw materials generally through the operation © 
specialised textile machinery. 


62. Workers on Textiles 


Canada 


France 


United Kingdom 


United States 


Spinners and twis- 
' ters, textiles 


eavers 
Other workers on 
textiles (primary) 


Ouvrier spécialisé 
de la préparation 


Teilleur 

Ouvrier spécialisé 
des textiles (fabri 
cation) 

Fileur à la main 

Encolleur à la main 

Cordier 

Fileur sur renvideur 


à bras 
Ourdisseur 


Stoppour 
Tisserand métier 
jacquard 
Bonnetier 
Classeur-trieur 
Contremaitre de 
filature 
Contremaitre 
tissage 


de 


de matiéres textiles 


Tisserand sur métier 


Rentreur de chaînes 


Wool sorters 
Rag and wool 
carbonisers and 
washers 
Breakers, rag 
grinders, hecklers 
and willowers 
Card, comb and 
frame tenters ; 
box minders 
Strippers and grin- 
ders ; card grinders, 
card room jobbers} 
Spinners and piecers 
Doublers and doub- 
ling frame tenters ;| 
silk throwsters 
Winders, reelers, 
beamers, warpers, 
silk doublers 
Drawers-in and 
twisters-in 
Sizers, slashers and 
tapers 
Weavers 
Rope makers, layers 
and stranders 
Hosiery frame ten- 
ters and machine 
knitters 
Lace machine tenters| 
and warp hands 
Felt formers, batters 
and hardeners 
Lookers and examin- 
ers; burlers and 
menders 
Scourers, calenderers| 
and finishers , 
Heald knitters 
Other skilled 
workers in textile 
making 


Craftsmen and pro- 
duction process 
workers on textiles 
are to be found 
among : 

foremen, n.e.c., 
inspectors, n.e.c. 
operatives, n.0.c., 
but cannot be 
separated 


Teinturier (non dé 
graisseur) 
Appréteur-blanchis- 
seur (en textiles) 


= 


Dyers (23,900) 
Bleach craft worker: 
(2,600) 1 


Other skilled workers 
and other workers 
dyeing, bleaching, 
finishing, etc. 
(16,500) 


Tricoteur main 


Hand knitters (900) 
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Persons maki 


63. Workers on Fabricating Textile Products 


5 clothing and other textile products through cutting, assembling, 
rewing, etc., of textile materials. 


Canada 


France 


A |Dressmakers and 
sewers, not in 
factory 
Milliners, 
factory 


not in 


Tailors and tailores- 
ses 


Other craftsmen and 
production workers, 


Ouvrier spécialisé 
de la couture, mode, 
lingerie, vêtement 

Piqueur à la machine} 
(tissus) 

Coupeur 

Tailleur 

Couturiére 

Lingère 

Chemisier 

Brodeuse 

Corsetière 


in the manufacture Fourreur 


of clothing and tex- 
tile products 


Modiste 


| United Kingdom 


United States 


4 


Observations 


Scallopers, clippers 
and lace warehouse) 
hands 


Cutters (not hats, 
glovers or boots) 
Tailors, pressers, 
and machinists 
Dress and blouse 
makers 

Corset makers and 
machinists 


Bastisseur au cône 
Chapelier foutre 
Casquettier 
Chapelier paille 
Képissier 

Casquier 


de parachutes 
Tailleur de bâches et} 

stores 
Voilier-gréeur 


Matelassier 
‘Tapissier-sollier- 
garnisseur * 


Tapissier à l'aiguille 
Haut-lissier 


Bas-lissier 
Tapissier point noué 


Embroidresses 
and embroidery 
machinists 
Milliners 

Hat formers, 
plankers and 
stiffeners 


Tailleur d’aéronefs et} Hat sewers, finisher: 


and trimmers 
Sack makers 
Sewers, stitchers and) 
sewing machinists 
(n.e.c.) 


Tailors and “tailores-. 
ses 


Dressmakers and 
seamstresses (not 
in factory) 


Milliners (not in 
factory) 


Other “craftsmen and 
production process] 
workers on fabri- 
cating textile pro- 
ducts’” are to bo) 
found among: 
foremen n.o., 
inspectors, n.€.c., 
operatives, n.e.c., 
but cannot be 
separated 


Tricoteur main 


Dentelliére main 
fuseau 
Dentellière à l'aiguille] 
Dentellière au 
crochet 


Other skilled workers) 
in “textile goods 
and articles of 
dress ” 1 (14,000) 

Foremen in “ tex- 
tile goods and 
articles of dress 
(14,200) 

Hand knitters (900) 


al 


1 These groups in- 
clude other workers 
than ‘workers on 
fabricating textile 
products ” who can- 
not be separated 
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a CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS 


Persons sawing, cutting, shaping, 
woodworking machines or tools. 


` 


64. Workers on Wood and Wood Products 


carving or assembling, etc., wood, operating variou' 


Canada 


France 


United Kingdom 


United States , 


Observations 


ure makers 


Carpenters 
Coopers 
Pattern makers 


(wood) 
Sawyers wood 


Cabinet and furnit- 


Wood machinists, 
turners and planers 
Other craftsmen andi 


Ouvrier spécialisé 
du séchage, traite- 
ment, sciage, débi-| 
tage du bois 

Feuillardier-cerclier 

Dérouleur de bois 

Fendeur de merrains 

Scieur de long 

Scieur, débiteur del 
bois 

Trancheur de bois 

Réceptionnaire en 
bois 


Charpentier levageur| 
Constructeur de bar- 

ques, canots, canoes| 
Charpentier de navi- 


Cabinet makers ' 
Carpenters 


Coopers, hoop mak- 

ers and benders 
Packing case makers| 
Pattern makers 


Sawyers 


Shipwrights and boat 
and barge builders] 
(wood) 


production workers| 
in the manufacture 
of wood and paper 


res 


Charpentier en bois 


products? 


sealers, wood 


Inspectors, graders, 


Ouvrier spécialisé 
de la menuiserie, del 
-l'ébénisterie et dul 
modelage ` 
Conducteur de ma- 
chines à bois 
Ouvrier du bois 
Garnisseur de mar-| 
teaux pour pianos 
Lambourdier 
Toupilleur 
Vernisseur en meu- 
bles 
Grillageur-tréilla- 
geur en bois 
Peintre sur bois 
Luthier (lutherie 
pincée) 
Ouvrier claviste 
Menuisier industriel 
Affûteur outilleur 
(bois) 
Menuisier du bâti- 
ment 
Ebéniste 
Caissier emballeur 
Parqueteur 
Ouvrier en instru- 
ments de musique à] 
percussion en bois 
Ouvrier en instru- 
ments de musique à| 
vent en bois 
Ouvrier en siéges 
Formier 
Ouvrier en pianos et} 
harpes 
Ouvrier (fabrication 
orgues, harmoniums) 


Shop fitters 

Walking and um- 
brella stick makers| 
Wheelwrights 


Wood carvers, pic- 
ture and frame 
makers 

Wood turners and 
machinists 

Other skilled workers| 
in wood 

Foremen in wood 


Cabinet makers 

Pattern and model 
makers (except pa. 
per) 

Carpenters 


Sawyers 


Carpenters’ appren- 
tices 


Inspectors, sealers 
and graders, log 
and lumber 


Other craftsmen and] 
production process] 
workers on wood 
and wood products 
are tq be found 
among : 

foremen, n.e.c., 
inspectors, n.e.c., 
operatives, n.e.c., 
but cannot be 
separated 


À This group 
ed workers W 
not work on 
but cannot be 8° 
ated 


includ 


o do| 


Pool 


| 


Br 
P! A| 
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64. Workers on Wood and Wood Products (concluded) 


` Canada France | United Kingdom United States Observations 


4 Marqueteur 
Harmoniste (orgue) 
Modeleur bois 
Luthier 


Ouvrier spécialisé 
du charronnage et 
de la carrosserie 
Cintreur 

Charron 

Menuisier en voitures] 
Traceur (carrosserie 
bois) 

Carrossier 

Boisselier 

Ouvrier en baquets, 
seaux en bois, ca- 
ques, tonneaux 
d’emballage 
Tonnelier 

Foudrier 


Ouvrier spécialisé 
du tournage sur bois] 
Pipier 

Tourneur sur bois 
Sabotier 

Peignier 

Sculpteur sur bois 5 4 


In “ lumbermen ” 


Lumbérmen Bûcheron, sans autre | Foresters and wood- | Lumbermen, rafts- 


(74,000) indication men (12,500) men, and wood- 
Foremen, logging |Bûcheron schlitteur choppers (164,000) 
(1,300) Bacheron flotteur del 


bois | 
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CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS 


65. Stationary Engineers and Firemen, Crane Drivers and Related Workers 


Persons operating and maintaining stationary engines, boilers, and mechani¢ 


equipment, cranes and construction machinery. 


Canada 


France United Kingdom United States 


Boiler firemen 


Firemen and trim- 
mers on ship 
Stationary engine- 
men 


Conducteur d’engins|Stationary engine |Stationary engineers] 
mécaniques de tra-| and crane drivers 
vaux publics Boiler firemen and 
Mécanicien de régla-| stokers 

ge, conduite et en-/Boiler scalers comotive and fire 
tretien de machin department 
Conducteur de fours |Oilers and greasers |Oilers, machinery 
Conducteur de chau-| of machinery 

diéres Firemen, trimmers,|Cranemen, hoistmen| 
Conducteur d’appa-| greasers, in water} and construction 
reils de levage transport machinery opera- 
tors 


Firemen, except lo- 


Conducteur de gazo-|Gas producermen 
gène (2,400) 


© |Locomotive firemen 
(5,200) 


Locomotive firemen 
(48,900) 


Locomotive engine 
firemen (33,100) 


EME à à 


In“ 10comoti 
gineers, and | Jo 
tive firemen” 


| non-metallic mine- 


_n.0.8. 
Other construction 
occupations 


Other craftsmen and) 
production workers] 
in the manufacture} 
of: 

chemical products 

. food! products 

fur products 
leather products 
liquors and bever- 
| ages 


ral products à 
printing and photo- 


Ouvrier de douci-poli 
Souffleur à la canne 
Fondeur verrier 
Estimateur de verre 
plat 

Souffleur de tubes 
Ouvrier de place 


Ouvrier ên corne, 
écaille i 
Tourneur sur matiè-| 
res diverses 


Brick and unglazed 


Furnace and cruciblej 


Potters’ mill work. 


Potters’ ware makers, | 


Kiln and oven men! 


Argenteur Kiln setters and 
itri placers 
Meee Other skilled workers) 


tile makers, moul- 
ders, pressers andj 
cutters 

pot makers 


ers; slip makers and] 
arkmen 


casters and finishers} 


Miroitier-poseur 
Bombeur de verre 
Opticien lunettier 
(ouvrier) 

Souffleur au chalu- 
meau 


in bricks, tile and 
pottery 


fied trades (n.e.c.) 
Apprentices, trades 
not specified 
Laundry operatives 
and laundresses, 
except private 
family 

Asbestos and insula- 
tion workers 
Blasters and powder- 
men 

Dyers 

Fruit and vegetable! 
graders and packers| 
except cannery 
Meat cutters, excepi 
slaughter and pack- 
ing house 


Motion picture pro- 
jectionists 
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66. Others, except Labourers 
Canada France | United Kingdom United States ‘Observations 
Foremen, construc- |Cigarier Foremen and over- |Bakers 
tion + lookers : Compositors and 
Foremen, manu- Terrassier coal gas coke and | typesetters 
facturing and repair] by-products Brickmasons, stone. 
Inspectors, construc-|Puisatier other products of} masons, and tile 
tion non-metalliferous setters 
Bakers Electricien auto- mines Stone cutters and 
Bleachers and dyers avion bricks, tiles and | stone carvers 
textiles Monteur de lignes | pottery Paper hangers 
Bookbinders aériennes, souter- | glass and glassware|Glaziers 
Boot and shoe re raines, catenaires | chemicals Plasterers 
pairers Conducteur d’appa-| paints, oils, ete. |Cement and con- 
Brick and stone ma-| reils électriques et} precious metals and} crete finishers 
sons tableaux electro-plate Electrotypers and 
‘Butchers and meat |Poseur installateur | clocks, watches and| stereotypers 
cutters électricien de bâti-| scientific instru- Photo-engravers and! 
Cleaners and dyers, | ment ~ ments lithographers 
clothing Régleur de relais et} skins and leather |Pressmen and plate 
| [Engravers and litho-| appareils de mesure| food, drink and printers, printing 
graphers Ajusteur électricien | tobacco Roofers and slatters 
Inspectors and test-|Bobinier (monteur ou| paper Shoemakers and re- 
ers, chemicals réparateur de ma-| printing and photo-| pairmen (not in 
Inspectors, graders,| chines électriques) graphy factory) 
samplers, food, Monteur-mécanicien-| building and con- |Furriers 
grain électricien tracting Engravers, except 
: |Jewellers and watch-|Etalonneur profes-| other materials photo-engravers 
makers ` sionnel, électricien] mixed or undefined|Jewelers, watchma- 
Launderers, not do-| de plate-forme materials kers, goldsmiths and] 
mestic Ajusteur monteur /Foromen and over-| silversmiths 
Millers, flour and d'équipements lookers (undefined) Millers, grain, flour,| 
grain Monteur d'instal- |Skilled workers in | feed, etc. 
Motion picture pro-| lations téléphoni- | coal gas, coke and|Opticians and lens 
jectionists ques by-products grinders and polish- 
Packers, wrappers, |Radio-électricien Kiln men and lime: ers 
labellers Dépanneur radio burners and other|Piano and organ 
_|Paper makers Monteur démonstra-| skilled workers in| tuners 
Plasterers and teur en appareils de} other products of| Upholsterers 
_lathers radiologie non-metalliferous |Building and hand 
Printers Monteur radio-élec-| mines trade apprentices 
te cutters and | tricien des services| z MA ints à 
dressers extérieurs ERNS rentices, rini 
Upholsterers 3 Brick, tiles and pot- Nae trades, P 
Yardmen (railway) |Pressour à la main| **Y: Apprentices, speci- 
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CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS 


66. Others, except Labourers (continued) 


Canada 


France 


United Kingdom | United States | 


products 


and glaziers 


other manufactured| 


précieuses - 


painters, decorators, Miroitier-fagonnier 


Perceuse en perles 
fines 
Tailleur-graveür 
(verres et cristaux) 
Opticien (ouvrier) 
Tailleur dégrossis- 


tique 
Verrier d’art 
Diamantaire 


ce et porcelaine 
Cuïseur de faïence ei 
porcelaine 
Briquetier, tuilier 
Faiencier, porcelai- 
nier 


Potier 
Emailleur au feu 


Chaufournier 


Carrier ébaucheur 
Marbrier 


(graveur) 
Tailleur de pierre 
Paveur 

Fendeur d’ardoise 
Appareilleur de 
pierres 


Asphalteur-bitu- 
meur 

Plâtrier 

Cimentier en béton 
armé 

Cimentier-applica- 
teur 

Limousinant 

Briqueteur 

Carreleur-mosaiste 

Maçon 

Maçon-fumiste 
industriel 


Fontainier-ouvrier 
de canalisations 
Plombier (non cou- 

vreur) 


bier-zingueur) 
Couvreur-plombier- 
zingueur 


Echafaudeur 


vitrier 


sour de verres d'op- 


Réparateur de faïen-| 


Cuiseur au four rota- 
tif (plâtre, ciment) 


Sculpteur sur pierre] 


Peintre en bâtiment 


Lapidaire en pierres) Gless and glassware :| 


Teazers and poun- 
ders 

Gatherers 

Blowers and finish- 
ers ` 

Mouders and pressers 

Other skilled work- 
ersin glass and glass) 
ware 


Chemicals : 


Distillers and still 
men 

p| Process men and fur- 
nacemen 

Other skilled work- 
ers in chemicals 


Paints, oils, etc. : 


Paint and colour 
grinders and mixers) 
Other skilled work- 
ers in paints and 
oils 
a 
Precious metals and| 
electro-plate : 


Electro-platers ; 
nickel platers 

Engravers and chas- 
ers 

Goldsmiths and gem 
setters 

Polishers and scratch) 
brushers 

Pressers, saw pier- 
cers and stampers 
Silver and white 
metal smiths ; 
mounters i 
Other skilled work- 
ers in precious me- 
tals and electro- 
plate 


Clocks, watches andi 
scientific instru- 
ments : 


Scientific instru- 


repairers 


Couvreur (non plom-|Watch and clock 


makers and 
repairers 

Other skilled work- 
ers in clocks, wat- 
ches and scientific 
instruments 


m. 


ments makers and| ` 


Photographic prò- 
cess workers 
Painters, construc- 
tion and mainten- 
ance 

Painters, except 
construction 
and maintenance 


Other craftsmen and 
production process 
workers in the : 
foremen, n.e.c., 
inspectors, n.0.C.; 
operatives and 
kindred workers, 
n.6.0., 
except those who 
should be allocated 
to other subgroups) 
of this  major| 
group but cannot; 
be separated 
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66. Others, except Labourers (continued) 


France 


I United Kingdom 


United States 


Observations 


Peintre décorateur 
Vernisseur laqueur 
Doreur à la feuille 

Modeleur, mouleur 
en plâtre, cire, ete 
Staffeur 

Stucateur 


Galvanoplaste do- 
reur 

Pyrométreur 
Conducteur d’appa- 
reils de traitement 
des goudrons 


Conducteur d'appa: 
reils pour fabrica- 
tion ou traitement 
de fibres 


Colleur en caout- 
chouc 
Caoutchoutier 


Appréteur-blanchis- 
sour (en textiles) 

Teinturier 

Teinturier-dégrais- 
sour 


Conducteur de ma- 
chines à papier 
Papetier-fabrication 
à la main 
Gouverneur 


Chimiste de fabrica 
tion . 
Pyrotechnicien 
Chimiste d’exécution 
ou de controle 
Huilie 
Cirier 
Meunier-minotier 


Cuiseur de sucrerie 
ou de raffinerie 


Maitre «de chai 
Ouvrier en vin de 
Champagne 
Brasseur de cidre 
Distillatour, bouil- 
leur de cru * 


Brasseur de bière 
Malteur 
Laitier-beurrier 
Fromager 


Ouvrier de cracking) makers 


Skins and leather : 
Furriers, fur sewers 
and machinists 
Lime and tan yard 
workers (not labour- 


ers) 
Curriers and leather 
dressers 
Enamellers, japan- 
ners, dyers, stain- 
ers , and finishers 
Cutters out 
Belting makers, 
sewers and repairers| 
Saddlers and harness) 


Makers of bags andi 


trunks 
Other skilled workers) 
in skins and leather] 


Glove (not knitted or| 
rubber) makers, 
cutters, sewers, and 
machinists 

Boot and shoe mak- 
ers and repairers 

Boot, shoe, slipper 
clickers and cutters 

Other (undefined) 
skilled boot, eto., 
factory operatives 


Other boot, etc., 
factory operatives 
Clog makers 
Umbrella, parasol 
* makers, coverers 
and repairers 
Tarpaulin, tent, sail 
and other canvas 
goods makers, dres-} 
sers and repairers 
ee 
Food, drink and 
tobacco : 
Grain millers 
Bakers and pastry 
cooks 
Sugar and sweet boil- 


ers 
Sugar confectionery] 
makers, moulders 
and coverers 
Meat and fish curers) 
and smokers 
Maltsters 
Skilled workers in] 
ale, etc., brewing 
Beer bottlers 
Cellarmen 
Other skilled work- 
ers in food, drink anı 


tobacco 
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66. Others, except Labourers (continued) 


Canada France United Kingdom | United States Observations 
Equarrisseur Basket makers 
Boucher Coach, carriage, van 
Charcutier and cart builders : 
Tripier body makers . 
Boyaudier Bedding and mat- 
tress makers 
Conserveur Carpet and linoleum| | 
Conserveur de pois-| planners 
son -\Upholsterers, coach 
Vinaigrier-moutar- trimmers, etc. 
dier 
Boulanger Paperand cardboard; ji 
Pâtissier Vatmen and machine] ? F By: 
Cuisinier men 
Pressers, stampers, 
Confiseur de 


scorers and punch- 
Chocolatier ers j 
J Envelope and paper 
Spartier F bag makers 
Apprêteur en crins |Cardboard box 
Canneur-rempailleur| makers 
Vannier-rotineur Bookbinders 

- Other skilled workers| 
Ouvrier de travaux| in paper and card- 
de fantaisie en che-| board 


veux 
Perruquier-posti- 
cheur Printing and photo- f - 
graphy : 
Perleuse z 
Plumassier, fleuriste| Compositors, hand 
en fleurs artificielles Le » machine 
= Stereotypers and x 
Echarneur (tannerie, Re Divers i 
EE > f 
ee Lithographic artists 


and transferers 
Letterpress and j 
lithoprinting ma- 


Vernisseur en cuir 
Teinturier en cuirs 


jee ro mégissier | Chine minders and 

A g "| setters ` 
peaussier Lett Send 

Scieur de peaux (re- | oe, ; z 
fendeur) lithoprinting ma- MR: LL: 
Réceptionnaire en | chine assistants 

Rte Printers 


Machine minders 


Textile printers 
onana en pelle: Wallpaper printers 


Taasha (en Oil and floor cloth 


i printers 4 

récouveur pareur [Gold and silver : 
Ton pellotert) | aterpera,- bronzers 
Appré i: POSi 
Appréteur (baisseur) |O thor skilled work- 
Préparateur do ers in printing andi 
peaux d’oies photography z i 

- [Pelletier — ; tal 
ees ME anpati Building, contracting à 4 
Naturaliste prépara-| "4 painting : 
teur Bricklayers ji Cr. 
Gantier de protec- |Plasterers A 
tion Glaziers 
Bourrelier Slaters and tilers 
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66. Others, except Labourers (continued) 


| France 


| United Kingdom 


| United States 


Observations 


Electrical appliances) 
Tepair ‘men 
“ectricians and 
Wiremen 

nemen (wiremen 
and cablemen) 


-|Confectionneur en 


Sellier 
Sélectionneur, tra- 
ceur, coupeur 


cuir (découpage, 
emboutissage) 
Gainier 
Maroquinier 
Doleur 
Gantier ville* 


Piqueur mécanicien 
(chaussures) 
Ouvrier en espadril- 
les 
Patronnier-coupeur 
Cordonnier répara- 
teur 

Cordonnier bottier 
Monteur en chaus- 
sures (ouvrier de 
pied) 

Bottier 

Bottier orthopédiste 


Monteur en brosses 
Préparateur de fibres 
et matières premiè-| 
res pour la brosserie| 
Ouvrier qualifié en] 
brosses à barbe et 
en pinceaux 


Cartonnier 
Douilleuse à la main| 
Cartonnière de fin et, 
demi-fin 
Marbreur 


Compositeur typo 
Linotypiste 
Monotypiste 
Fondeur de 
caractères typogra-| 
phiques 


Clicheur galvano 
Graveur et similiste 
Photograveur 
Graveur retoucheur 
hélio 

Copiste et retoucheur 
offset 


Litho-graineur 
Coloriste’enlumineur 
Ecrivain-lithographe) 
Graveur litho 
Graveur sur cuivre 
Reporteur lithogra- 
phe 


Masons : stone cut- 
ters, dressers and 
carvers 

Slate workers and 
slate masons 

Well, mine sinkers 
and borers 

French polishers 

Paper hangers 

Paviours and street 
masons 

Pottery dippers and 
glaziers 

Other skilled work- 
ers in building, con- 
tracting and paint-| 
ing 


Rubber mixers, 
spreaders and moul- 
ders 

Vulcariisers 

Other skilled work- 
ers in rubber 

Bone, horn, etc., 

turners 

Other skilled work- 

ers in bone, horn, 

etc. 

Feather dressers and 

dyers 

Drafters and brush] 

makers 

Other skilled work- 

ers in other mater- 

ials 

Musical instrument, 
action makers, fit- 

ters and assemblers} 

Piano tuners 

Other skilled work- 

ers on musical ins- 

truments y 

Repairers of railway) 

wagons, mine 

trams and tubes 

Other skilled work- 

ers on vehicles, not 

metal or wood 

Shipwrights (mate- 

rial not stated ) 

Other skilled work- 

ers on ships and 

boats, not metal or 
wood workers 

Other surgical and 


and appliance 
makets 

Other skilled work- 
ers 

Packers 
Sandblasters- 


dental instruments |Electricians 


Electricians appren- 


tices 
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66. Others, except Labourers (continued) 


Canada 


France 


| United Kingdom | 


United States 


Power station 
operators 


Monteur hélio et 
offset 

Graveur sur bois 

Graveur en relief 

Chromiste 


Conducteur de ma- 


chine d’impression 
Conducteur de ma- 


offset 
Conducteur hélio » 


Relieur 
Doreur (reliure) 


Monteur en bijoux 
Chevaliériste 

lerie 

terie 

rie, joaillerie) 
joaillerie 

terie 


Chainiste 
Bijoutier-joaillier 


précieux 
Batteur d'or 


Cuilleriste 
vrerie 


vrerie 


Planeur orfèvre 
Monteur en bronze 
Orfèvre 

Graveur sur acier 
Metteur en- cartes 
pour tissus 
Machiniste (specta- 
cles) 


travail sur verre 
que 


tre 
taille des pierres 


caoutchouc 
teinturerie` 


chine typo-rotative 
Conducteur litho et|Pottery painters and 


Brunisseur-polisseur 
en bijouterie, joail- 


Appréteur en bijou-|Coil ‘winders 
Reperceur (bijoute-|Insulated cable and 
Boîtier en bijouterie;| 


Sertisseur en bijou-|Insulated cable and 


Lamineur en métaux| 


Plaqueur de métaux! 
Estampeur en orfè-|Inspectors, viewers 
Brunisseur en orfé-\Instrument makers 


Ciseleur, guillocheur| Electrical engineers) 
Repousseur au tour 


Ouvrier spécialiséen:| ete.) 
électricité, radio- | Dynamo, motor and 
électricité switchboard atten- 
verrerie - dants 


briqueterie, cérami-| 


chaux, ciment, plé- 


conduite d’appareils| 


Skilled labourers 
(undefined) 

Reg, bone, bottle 
sorting 

Laundry workers 
and dry cleaners 
Aerograph and paint 
sprayers 
Japanners and ena- 
mellers of metal 


decorators 
Sign writers 
Other painters andi 
decorators 
Foremen and over - 
lookers in painting] 
and decorating 
Slingers and riggers 
Accumulator 
makers and posters 


Coil insulators 


wire machine draw- 
ers and setters up 


wire machine assis- 
tants 
Electric lamp and 
valve stemmers, 
scalers and oxhaust- 


ers 

Filament, grid and 
anode makers and 
mounters 


and testers 
and assemblers 


and fitters, electri- 
cians and wiremen 
Linesmen and cable 
jointers 

Other skilled work- 
ers (miscellaneous 
products) 
Foremen (electrical 
apparatus makers, 


Lineman and ser- 
vicemen, telegraph 
and telephone and 
power 

Power station ope- 
rators 
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66. Others, except Labourers (continued) 


Canada 


France 


United Kingdom 


| United States 


| Observations 


Brakemen, railway 
Switchmen, signal- 
| men, flagmen 


cartonnerie, pape- 
terie 
(fabrication) 


tales et animales 
meunerie 
sucrerie, raffinerie del 
sucre 


cidres, distillerie 
brasserie 
abattage, travail 
des viandes 
conserves épicerie 
boulangerie, pâtis- 
serie, cuisine, pâtes} 
alimentaires 
confiserie, chocola- 
terie 
tannerie, mégisserie] 
pelleterie 
maroquinerie, selle. 
rie, bourrellerie, 
gainerie, ganteri 
chaussures, cordon-| 
nerie 
cartonnage, papete- 
rie (façonnage) 
conduite de machi- 
nes d'impression : 
hélio, typo, litho, 
offset 
bijouterie, joaillerie] 
orfèvrerie, ciselage 
Aiguilleur 


huiles, graisses végé-| 


travail des vins et] 


Signalmen 
Shunters, pointsmen 
and level crossing 
men 


Brakemen, railroad 
Switchmen, railroad 


Foremen, transport 
and communica- 
{tions (4,800) 


and communica- 
tions (2,400) 
Other transport 
occupations (2,600) 


“NE + 
_|Inspectors, transport Ouvrier de manuten-| 


'|Mécanicien-dentiste 


Photographe tireur 
(développement) 


tion et de manceu- 
vre 

Déménageur 
Arrimeur 


Opérateur géométre- 
topographe 


Mécanicien orthopé-| 
diste 


Inspectors and fore- 
men, road transport 
(9,900) 

Foremen and super-| 
visors (other trans- 
port) (8,900) 


Other railway trans- 
port workers (not 
engine cleaners and 
porters) (21,200) 
Other workers in \ 
road transport 
(7,700) 

Other workers (not 
dock labourers) in| 
water transport 
(4,400) 


Dental mechanics 


Chainmen, roadmen 
and axmen, survey- 
ing (10,600) 


j 
| Photographers 
| (3,000) 


Photographe complet 


Photographers 
(16,900) 


Photographers 
(37,600) 


In “other pro- 
fessional workers ” 


` 
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, 66. Others, except Labourers (concluded) 
1 Canada _ France | United Kingdom United States Observations 


Excluded Q 


Radio! station 
operators (1,100) 


Teinturier (non dé- 
graisseur) 
Appréteur-blanchis- 
seur (en textiles) 


Radiotélégraphiste 
opérateur 


Dyers (23,900) 

Bleachcraft workers 
(2,600) 

Other skilled work- 
ers and other work- 
ers in bleaching, 
dyeing, finishing, 
etc. (16,500) 


Wireless operators 
(seagoing and not 
seagoing) (2,300) 


Radio and wireless 
operators (11,600) 


In “ craftsmen, etc: T 
on textiles ” 


| 
| 


In.“ technical 
workers ” 


1 
(i 


1 ub 67. Labourers, eacept Farm, Mine and Service 


Persons engaged in manual operations usually ofroutine character, 
no training, special judgment or manual dexterity is necessary 


for which usual j 
(except as stated). 


Canada 


France 


United Kingdom 


Labourers (not agri- 
4 cultural nor fishing) 


Longshoremen and 
stevedores 


“ Manœuvres ” (pos-| 
‘tes xx-02) and “ ma. 
nœuvres spéciali- 
sés ” (postes xx-03) 
of all the “ activi- 
tés de formation” 
except : 

Péche, navigation 
maritime et fluviale] 
Forestage, bûcheron- 
nage, carbonisation| 
Elevage, chasse 
Culture, agriculture] 
horticulture 

Mines et carrières 
Marais salants 
Terrassement 


Commerce 

Services 

Soins personnels 
Santé, services so- 
ciaux 

Emplois de bureaux 
Topographie 
Enseignement 
Cultes 

Spectacles 


Tron and steel 
foundry labourers 
Brass, bronze 
foundry labourers 
Other foundry la- 
bourers 

Erectors’, fitters’, 
millwrights’ labour- 
ers 

Mechanical engin- 
cers’, engineers and 
mechanics’ labour- 
ers | 

Boiler makers’ and 
platers’ labourers 
Plumbers’ labourers 
Builders’ labourers 


Transports par terre| Bricklayers’ labour- 
Navigation aérienne) ers 


Plasterers’ labourers 
Masons’ labourers : 
Platelayers 

Other workers in 
building and con- 
tracting (mainly 
services) 

Railway locomotive 
engine cleaners 
Stevedores 

Coal loaders and dis- 
chargers (docks) 


General labourers 
(undefined) 


kers (undefined) 
Riveters’ labourers , 
Other assistants to 
furnacemen 


Longshoremen and 
stevedores J ; 


Garage labourers 
and car workers 


and greasers * to the subgroul 
«others, excopt * 
Labourers not else- bourers” but of! 


where classified 


Other dock labourers] 


Labourers (undefin- | 


ed) 
Other unskilled wor- 


United States | Observations _| 


| 
1 The “ car greasors!| 
should be allocate 


not bo separated i 
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67. Labourers, except Farm, Mine and Service (concluded) 


Canada 


France 


` United Kingdom 


| United States ` 


Section men and 
trackmen (24,400) 


Warehousemen 
(109,800) 
Storekeepers (49,200); 
Warehousemen and 
storekeepers’ assist- 
ants (58,300) 
Foremen, harbour, 
dock and stevedor- 
ing (3,600) 


Observations f 


(See A) 


Gardeners, nursery-| 
men, seedsmen and 
florists (221,000) 


Gardèners labourers 
Estate labourers 
(59,000) 

Porters (including 
lampmen) in rail- 
road (73,300) 


Gardeners (except 
farm) and grounds 
keepers (174,500) 


In “farmers, etc.” 


In “service work- 
RE ' 


La 
7. PROTECTIVE SERVICE WORKERS 
Persons engaged in protecting life or property (excluding armed forces). 
x = 
Canada France United Kingdom United States Observations 
iremen, fire depart-| Garde Police — Guards, watchmen, 
en : F Agent de police pri-|Fire brigades and doorkeepers 
Policemen and vée, détective Gamo keepers and |Policemen and 
dotectives Gardien de prison | watchers A detectives, govern- 
Guards, caretakers,| Gardien dé la paix |Guards (in railway ment 
watchmen, n.e.s. (Etat, commune) transport) Policemen and detec- 
Douanier tives, except gov- 2 
4 x 


\ 


Agent de service sa- 
nitairo 
Inspecteur de police 


ernment 

Marshals and con- 
stables 

Sheriffs and bailiffs 

|Firemen, fire depart- 
ment 

Watchmen (crossing)| 
and bridge tenders 


Caretakers and 
office keepers 


(53,800) 


In “ service workers” 
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CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS 


Persons engaged in personal service pursuits, cleaning and janitor services. 


8. SERVICE WORKERS (EXCEPT PROTECTIVE) 


_ Canada 


France 


| United Kingdom 


United States 


Barbers, hairdress- 
ers, manicurists 
Bootblacks 
Charworkers and 
cleaners 

Cooks 

Domestic servants 
n.e.s. 

Elevator tenders 
Housekeepers, ma- 
trons, stewards 
Janitors and sexto; 
Lodging and board: 
ing house keepers 
Nurses, practical 
Porters 

Ushers 

Waiters and wait- 
resses 

Other personal ser- 
vice occupations 
Other public service 
occupations 

Other recreational 
occupations 


Manœuvre des ser- 
vices 

Soins personnels 
Garçon de café 
Femme, valet de 
chambre 

Serveur de restau- 
rant, maitre d'hôtel 
Repasseuse 

Nurse 

Hotelier 

Manucure 

Pédicure 
Maquilleur (soins di 
beauté) 

Coiffeur pour hom- 
mes 


Sommelier 


| 


Coiffeur pour dames, 


Porters (other thani 
railway) 

Pursers, stewards 
and domestic staff 
(ship) 

Lift attendants 

Stage hands, cinem: 
operators, etc.1 

Domestic servants 
(indoor) 

Lodging and board- 
ing-house keepers 

Matrons (not hos- 
pital) and stewards 
in schools and insti- 
tutions 

Barmen (inns) 

Waiters 
Restaurant counter 
hands 
Washers-up 
Hall and hotel 
porters 
Managers and atten- 
dants of baths, etc. 
Barbers, hairdress- 
ers, manicurists, 
etc. 

Charwomen and 
office cleaners 
Carpet beaters, va- 
cuum cleaners, 
window cleaners 
Chimney sweep 

Others in personal 
service 


Ushers, amusement 
place or assembly 


Housekeepers, 
private family 
Laundresses, 
private family 
Servants, private 
family d 
Barbers, beautician: 
and manicurists 
Boarding house and 
lodging house keep-| 
ers 


Charwomen and 
cleaners 
Janitors and sextons, 
Porters 

Cooks, except priv- 
ate family 
Elevator operators 
Housekeepers, 
stewards, hostesses, 
except private 
family 


Servants, except 
private family 
Bartenders 

Waiters and wait- 
resses, except 
private family 
Attendants, hospital} 
and other institu- 
tions 

Attendants, profes- 
sional and persona) 
service (n.e.c) 
Attendants, recrea- 
tion and amusement} 
Bootblacks 


Observations 


1Some persons 
the group ‘stage 
hands, cinema opera, 
tors” should be exfll 
cluded but cannot] 
be separated 


Undertakers 
(2,100) 


Employé subal- 
terne des services 
de santé 

Dortoiriste, sur- 
veillant 

Employé d'église 


Undertakers (3,700) 


Porters (including 
Jlampmen) in rail- 
road * 


Caretakers and office| 
keepers (53,800) 


Funeral directors 
and embalmers 
(39,600) 

Attendants, filling 
station, parking 
lot, ete. (234,100) | 


Practical nurses and] 
midwives ® 
(109,300) 


? This group includ 

es a number of z 
sons who shi 
classified el 
but cannot be 
parated 


34 Midwives. à 

should be in ‘« 

professior 
o» 


Racehorse trainers, 
jockeys, ete. (2,400) 


‘Laboratory atten- 


dants (9,600) 


Tim « 


; other pro 
sionals, >.c: 


fa 
ie 


Benchhand, carpenter shop 
Beveler, shipyard 
Boat builder (wood) 
_ Boat builder (not specified) 
Boat repairer 
Body builder, car (building) shop 
- Body builder, railroad shop 
Body maker or man, car (building) 
shop i 
Body maker or man, railroad shop 
Boss carpenter 
Bridge builder, log or lumber camp 
_ Bridge carpenter { 
* Bridge worker (timber) 
Builder, contractor (OA or PW) 
Builder, general (OA or PW) 
Builder, houses (carpenter) 
Builder, own business or shop 
Builder, real estate (OA or PW) 
Builder, stairs 
Lu. Cab maker, locomotive 
> Camp repairer, log or lumber camp 
Canoe builder or maker 
ar builder (wood), car (building) 


penon i 
_ Car builder (wood), railroad shop 
Car carpenter : 

Car framer, car (building) shop 

Gar framer, railroad shop 
Gar repairer (wood), car building 


__ shop i 
Car repairer (wood), car repair 
- _ shop or railroad ! 

: epairer (wood), street railroad 


nter, contractor (OA or PW) 
nter, own shop PA 


: 


Ry 4 1 Hwplanation of abbreviations : 


APPENDIX III 
7 CONTENTS OF THE OCCUPATIONAL UNIT GROUP OF 
CARPENTERS IN THE UNITED STATES, THE UNITED KINGDOM 
AND FRANCE 


UNITED STATES! 


Carpenter (PW) i 

Carpenter builder (OA, PW, or GW) 

Carpenter foreman 

Carpenter inspector 

Carpenter and builder 

Carpenter’s mate, boat, ship or 
vessel 

Carpenter’s mate, U.S. Navy 

Ceiling worker, shipyard 

Chute builder, log or lumber camp 

Concrete form carpenter 

Contractor, builder 

Conitraetor, building houses (OA 


or 

Contractor, building or buildings 
OA or PW) 

Contractor, carpenter (OA or PW) 

Contractor, floor or flooring (OA 
or PW 

Contractor, hardwood floors (OA 
or PW) Î 

Contractor, home (builder) (OA or 
PW 


Contractor, house builder or house 
building (OA or PW) 
Contractor, houses (OA or PW) 
Contractor and builder, houses 
(OA or PW) j l 
Contractor and builder (n.s.) (OA 
or PW) . j 
Dock builder (construction or con- 
tracting company) (OA or PW) 
Dock builder (steam) railroad (OA 
or PW ; \ 
Door hanger, building construction ` 


Door maker, car (building) shop _ 


Door maker, railroad shop 


OA = worker on own account | tA 
PW = wage or salary worker in private work 
GW = wage or salary worker in government work. 


(GW) ` 


p 
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Dubber, shipyard 

Engine carpenter, car (building) 
shop 

Engine carpenter, railroad shop 

Engine carpenter, roundhouse 

Expert carpenter 

~ Finish carpenter 

Finished hardware erector 

Finisher, houses (carpenter) 

Floor layer (wood) i 

Foreman car carpenter, street rail- 
road 

Foreman carpenter 

Foreman ship carpenter 

Foreman shipwright 

Form builder (concrete construc- 
tion) 2 

Form building foreman 

Form setter (wood), (except road 
or street construction) 

Framer, car (building) shop 

Framer, houses 

Framer, railroad shop 

Hewer, shipyard 

House carpenter 

House shorer, building 

Inside finisher (building carpenter) 

Inside finisher, car (building) shop 

Inside finisher, railroad shop 

Interior finisher (carpenter) 

Joiner, boat or ship 

Joiner, car (building) shop 

Joiner, railroad shop , 

Joiner, wood 

Joiner or jointer, shipyard 

Journeyman, carpenter 

Layer, parquetry floors 

Layer, floors (wood) / 

Liner (carpenter),.shipyard 

Mast maker, shipyard 

Motion picture scene builder 

Packer, carpenter 

Parquetry floor layer : 

‘Platform builder, car (building) 
* shop 


Other carpenters or joiners are to be found in th 


pational unit groups : 


Carpenters’ apprentices. 


_ Proprietors, managers -and officials, n.e.c. 
penter, contractor (employer). 
Foremen, n.e.c. (street railways and bus lines) : 


foreman. 


Platform builder, railroad shop 

Repairer (wood), street railroad 

Roofer (carpenter), car (building) 
shop 

Rough carpenter 

Scaffold builder 

Scaffold builder, building construc- 
tion 

Scenery builder or man, theater 

Sheather, building construction 

Shingler, houses 

Ship carpenter 

Ship joiner 

Ship liner : 

Shipbuilder (carpenter) 

Shipwright 

Shorer, houses 

Spar maker, shipyard 

Stage builder, shipyard 

Stage carpenter (theater) 

Stair builder (building. construc- 


ion) 

Stair builder or maker, saw or 
planing mill 

Tank carpenter 

Timberman (bridge, dock, or tun- 
nel) 

Timberman, subway 

Trestle builder, log or lumber 
camp 

Trestle repairman, log or lumber 


camp 
Trucker (carpenter), car (building) 
sho 


Trucker (carpenter), railroad shop 
Truckman, car (building) shop 
Truckman, car repair shop 
Wharf builder (carpenter), (OA, 
PW, or GW) 7 
Woodworker, blacksmith shop 
Woodworker, construction or con- ` 
tracting company (OA or PW) 
‘one houses (OA, PW, or 


Woodworker (OA) 


ni 
e following occu- 


(construction) : caT- 


carpenter, shop 


Operatives and kindred workers, n.e.c. (manufacture of wooden — 
goods) : joiner, cooper, shop. ‘ 


4 
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UNITED KINGDOM 


Accumulator box and stand maker 
Aileron assembler 
Banister assembler 
Bed frame maker 2 
Beer case or stand maker, repairer 
Bench hand, maker, man 
Bier maker 
Boat carpenter 
Body erector (aeroplane) 
Bridge carpenter 
Cabin joiner, maker 
Cable drum maker 
Carcass hand 
. Carpenter diver 
Carriage joiner (textile machinery) 
Case joiner (pianos, organs) 
Case maker (barrel organs) 
. Casement maker 
Chimney piece maker (wood) 
Clothes horse maker 
Coach joiner 
Coffin and casket maker 
Coffin maker 
Coop maker y 
Crib maker (cattle, sheep) 
Criss maker (tile making) 
: Division case maker 
Door maker ' 
Drum builder (cables) 
Egg box maker 
Egg case maker - 
Elevator assembler (aeroplanes) 
Estate carpenter 
Exhibition stand fitter 
Farm carpenter 
Fencer 
Fence erector 
Fixer (a carpenter) 
Floating target maker 
Floor dresser, flogger layer 
. Form maker r 
. Frame maker (agricultural ma- 


chines) 
Frame shooter (silk factory) 
. Fuselage erector (aeroplane) 
Garden frame maker 
Garden furniture maker 
Garden seat maker 
Gate, maker 
` Greenhouse maker 
Grid maker 
_ Handrail maker- 

Hedge carpenter 
Hedge-row carpenter 


Hoarding erector, maker 
Horticultural frame maker 
Horticultural house maker 
House carpenter 

Hutch maker 

Incubator maker 

Joiner 

Joiner (garden furniture) 
Ladder maker 

Leading fencer 

Lift maker 

Loom joiner 

Mantel maker (wood) 

Master carpenter (theatre) 
Mattress frame maker (wood) . 
Meat safe maker 

Mill joiner 

Mineral water box maker 
Mould maker (artificial stone) 
Oak fencer 

Pit carpenter 

Pitwright 

Plane assembler (aeroplane) 
Platform hand (tramcars) % 
Pole builder (telegraph poles, etc.) 
Poultry appliance maker (wood 
Printers’ joiner ` 
Roof fixer, hand (building) 
Roof repairer (rolling stock) 
Roof truss, maker 

Rough carpenter 

Rustic carpenter 

Rustic wood worker 

Rustic worker 

Rustic work maker 

Saratoga trunk maker 

Scale box maker. 

Sea chest maker 

Seat maker (tramcars) 

Sheep cage maker 

Ship carpenter, joiner ` 
‘Shop fitters’ joiner 

Shutter maker (wood) 

Sign maker (wood) 

Skylight maker 

Sliding partition maker 
Spout maker (cement works) 
Stage carpenter ` 

Staircase builder 

Step maker 

Strutt maker (aircraft) 
Target maker 

Tool chest maker ? 
Top deck hand (tram cars) 


` nayales en bois) 
; ay 


f 
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UE To AY Dr 
Tram car carpenter | 
Travelling box maker . 
Trestle maker ele 
Trough maker (wood) 
Trunk maker (wood) 
Wainscot maker 
Wash board maker 


Sra 


Other carpenters (or 
occupational unit groups : 


CATION OF OCCUPATIONS 


Wheelbarrow builder, maker, re- ` 
` pairėr 
Window sash maker 


. Wing erector (aeroplane) 


Wood cistern and tank maker 
Wooden fence erector 

Wood fencer 

Wood grid, safe maker 


joiners) are to be found in the following 


Employers and managers, workers in wood : carpenter (employer). 


Foremen and overlookers, workers in wood : 
-hand, foreman carpenter, joiner. 

joiner (cabinet work). 

seamen and deck hands : 

(sea going, not Royal’ Navy), 


Cabinet makers : 
Petty officers, 
Carpenter 


carpenter charge. 


Carpenter’s mate (sea going, not Royal Navy). - 


(a) Charpentier en bois: : 


Baraqués én bois (entrep. de 


construction de) 


. Baraques pour marchés (entrep. 
d 


i e 
Charpente en bois (contrem. 5.a.i.) 


* Charpente en bois (entrep. de) 


Charpente en bois (direct, 8.a.i.) 
- Charpentier de bâtiment (bois) 
Charpentier en forêts 
Charpentier en bois 
Charpentier moulageur 
Charpentier s.a.i! \ 

Chef de chantier (charpente en 
bois). 

Chef monteur de baraquements 
Déchireur de bateaux de. bois 
Démolisseur de navires en bois 


m 


- Démolisseur de vieilles péniches 


Equarrisseur de bois 
Hangars en bois (constr. de) 
Maisons en bois (constr. de) 
Maitre charpentier ~ 
Traceur (charpente en bois) 


(b) Charpentier de navires : 


. Charpentier de navires 


Chef de chantier (constructions 


VA 


FRANCE 


Constructions navales en bois (con. 
trem. s.a.i. de chantier de) 


Doubleur (constructions navales en 
bois) 


Equerreur (constructions navales 
en bois) 


Formeur (constructions navales en. 
bois) i 
Matier , "a 
He en bois pour navires (constr. 
e) 7 ’ rf 
Radoubeur de navires en bois | 


(c) Constructeur de barques, canots, — 


canoes 

Avironnier ʻi : 

Bees, ‘bateaux, canots (constr, 
e 

Canoes (constr, de) ñ 

(d) Menuisier du bâtiment ` 

Bacs en bois 


` b: à 1€ 
(fabr. ide) +? fleurs, baquets 


Billons, billots pour bouchers e it. 

charcutiers (fbr. de) ait pi ‘| 
Cadres (fabr. de) : 
Cages & volailles (fabr. de) 
Caisses Pour fleurs (fabr. de) ty a sae 
Sea classeurs en bois (fabr. 
* de ALT 


ot elsewhere Specified), 


Liga = sans autre indication (n 
entrep. entrepreneur (contractor). 
contrem. contremaître (foreman), 
direct. directeur (director). 
constr, | 


constructeur (builder). 


* Cercueils en bois (fabr. de) 
» Chaises rustiques (fabr. de) ` 


Chef de chantier (menuiserie) 
Chef de fabrique (menuiserie) - 
Colombiers (fabr. de) 


Etaux pour bouchers, charcutiers 


(fabr. de) 


~ Glaciéres à rafraîchir en bois (fabr. 


de) 

Jalousies, persiennes, volets en 
bois (fabr. de) 

Maître menuisier 

Menuiserie (contrem. s.a.i.) 


` Menuiserie (entrep. de) 


Menuisier (ouvrier de ville) 
Menuisier à l’établi 


… Menuisier de -bâtiments 


Menuisier rampiste 


* Menuisier S.a.i. 
+ Rampiste en bois 


Tables en bois (fabr. de) 
(e) Menuisier industriel 


® Articles de gymnastique en bois 


(fabr. d’) 
Articles de sport en bois (fabr. d’) 


` Assembleur de cadres 
$ ia d’encadrements (fabr. 


) Bois: es pour l'industrie (fabr. 


. de) 


-Bouveteur 


Châssis en bois (fabr. de) 
Encadreur sai. 


; ; Escaliers et rampes en bois (fabr. d’) 


Other carpenters (or joiners) are to be found in the following occu- 


pational unit groups : 


- Fenêtres, mie vasistas’ en bois 


(fabr. de)- 


- Garde-boue.en bois Capel de) 


Jouets (monteur de) bois 
Jouets (ouvrier en) bois 
Malles en bois (ouvrier) 
Malles en bois (fabr. de) 


Manches à balais, manches d’outils . 


Ta bois (fabr. de) 

atériel pour basses-cours en b 

(fabr. de) ‘ m 

Menuisier en blanc 

Menuisier en meubles 

Menuisier industriel 

Objets, ustensiles en bois (contrem. 
s.a.i. de fabrique d’) 

Planchettes à dessin (fabr. de) 


Porte-manteaux en bois (fabr. de) ` 


(£) Parqueteur 


. Décoreur (parquets) 


Mosaiste en parquets (bois) : 
Parquetage (entrepr. de) ~ 
Parqueteur, parqueteur-menuisier. 
Parqueteur sur bitume 

Poseur de parquets 


(g) Menuisier en voitures 


Caisses de voitures (fabr. de) . . 

Coquilleur en voitures 

Menuisier en voitures 

Plaqueur en voitures 

se d’enfants en bois (fabr. 
e 


< Marin du commerce : matelot charpentier. 


menuisier d'art 


Modeleur bois : 


Carrossier : 


menuisier ébéniste 
menuisier en billards 
menuisier en, buffets d’orgues. 
Ouvrier en sièges : menuisier en sièges. 
menuisier, mécanicien 
menuisier modeleur. 
menuisier en carrosserie automobile. - - 


Vannier-rotineur : menuisier en carcasse. 
Bbéniste : menuisier antiquaire 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


. Year Book of Labour Statistics 
10th Issue, 1947-48 


This annual publication, now issued i 
(English, French and Spanish) 
complete data obtainable in ti 
relating to : s 


n a trilingual edition 
» Presents in tabular form the most 
he principal countries of the world 


Economically Active Population 


Employment and Unemployment 
Hours of Work 


Wages and Labour Income 
Cost of Living and Retail Prices 
Family Living Studies 


Social Security 
Industrial Tnjuries 
Industrial Disputes 
Migration 
Economic Statistics 


The tables cover the last twenty years. They are compiled 
from the official statistics of more than 60 countries in all parts 
of the world, supplemented in some cases by data obtained from 
private sources. Recent enquiries of the I.L.O. on wages, hours 
of work and cost of living in various countries are reproduced 
in full. ; 

An introductory note to each chapter calls attention to the 
principal questions of method to be borne in mind in interpreting - 
the data, especially when using them for international compari- 


sons. The statistics are presented in a systematic way with this ` 


object in view. 


“ Indispensable to statisticians of all countries. +. . Illustrates the 
wealth and complexity of the knowledge collected for experts to interpret... .’ 
Through the co-ordination and, so far as possible, comparison of the official 
figures published by different countries, it is possible to gauge world econo-: 
mic trends in a way which was out of 


the question twent. ; > 
—The Times, London. y years ago 


ìon, which is highly diversified alike in national 
origins, in subject matter, and in degree of comparability. ”—The Journal: 
of Political Economy, Chicago, Illinois. ' 


“The Year Book continues to be invaluable to those interested in inter- 
national comparisons of labour conditions. *—Heonomic Record, Melbourne, 
Australia. r 


XV+303 pp. 


Price: paper, $3.00; 15s. cloth, $400; £1. | 


t 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


Methods of Family Living Studies | 


Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 17 


Prepared for the Seventh International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians which will meet in Geneva in September 1949. This 
item was placed on the agenda with a view to a revision and 
expansion of the resolution adopted by the Third International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians in 1926 setting international 
standards for conducting studies of family living conditions, 


` 


CONTENTS 


I. Scope and Timing of Family Living Studies. 
II. Sampling Methods. 


III. The Collection of Data. 
Methods of Collection—The Data to be Collected. 


IV. Classification of Receipts and Disbursements. 
Receipts—Disbursements, Outgo, Consumption Expenditure. 


V. Analysis and Appraisal of Results. 


VI. Food and Dietary Analyses. 
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